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itself out in appreciation rather than in opinion—there is so much to be enjoyed, so little in need of explanation. 
. . » A fresh spontaneity plus design is the achievement of this book; it makes fancy into a mosaic, yet keeps 
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volumes at prohibitive prices, here are small books, size 5x7 inches, each with 64 full-page, beautifully 
printed reproductions and an interpretation and appreciation of the artist who is the subject of the volume, 


at the unusual price of only $1.00 per copy. 2 
-—»> The Book of the Year for Young People <= 
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Author of “The Story of Doctor Dolittle” 

“I thing Hugh Lofting’s second book is the most amusing book I have read since ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
‘The Voyages’ is twice as long as ‘The Story’ and—therefore—though it is an arithmetical conclusion which 
rarely holds—twice 2s funny. It couldn’t be any better than the first one. It is just twice as much of some- 
thing that is as good as good can be.”—Fanny Butcher, Chicago Tribune. Iilustrated, $2.50. 
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HERE is no need of jumping to conclusions 

as to whether or not a new political party will 

issue from the movement inaugurated by Senator 
La Follette’s call for a meeting of progressives 
and radicals. The idea of a new political party is 
in the air, and is bound to take material shape 
when the time is ripe. But a great deal of pre- 
liminary work must be done before that time 
comes. Most important of all, it must be deter- 
mined whether the various political elements that 
have broken off from the old parties, or ‘are loosely 
attached to them, have enough in common to group 
themselves harmoniously under a new party. It 
ust be determined how large a proportion of the 
forces of progressivism prefer to take another 
ance at capturing the Republican party and 
adapting it to their uses. One conference or a 
half dozen will not suffice for a final determination 
of these points. A whole series of conferences, 
national and regional, will be required before it 
n be known whether a third party can be launched 
before 1924 with any hope of success. The con- 
ference called by Senator La Follette ought to yield 
valuable information on the vigor and cohesiveriess 
of what the metropolitan press is pleased to regard 


as the radical faction of the new progressive move- 
ment, but which is more probably the progressive 
centre. 


WHAT placed the Turks in a position to expel 
the Armenians and Greeks was the French support 
of the Turkish Nationalists. The French knew 
what Turkish victory would mean for the Christ- 
ians of Asia Minor, but they took a detached and 
philosophic view of this detail. They wanted to 
put a spoke in the wheel of British policy, and 
they did it. But now the Turkish Nationalists are 
feeling their oats and advance to new acts of in- 
dependence. They declare that they mean to put 
an end to the Capitularies, and to the Occidental 
administration of the Ottoman debt. At last 
French calm is disturbed. With the Capitularies 
abolished a French merchant trading in Turkey 
would have to take his chances in the Turkish 
courts. With the Ottoman debt administration 
abolished, Turkish bonds, largely held in France, 
may go the way of Russian bonds. We are sorry for 
the merchants who will have to collect from their 
Turkish debtors according to the rules for dealing 
with infidels laid down in the Koran. We are 
sorry, too, for the French investors in Ottoman 
bonds. But after the Armenian massacres and the 
disaster of Smyrna, these new woes do not over- 
whelm us. 


ARMENIA as a nation is extinguished. The 
minority of the Armenian people who have escaped 
massacre and famine have emigrated or are emi- 
grating under the lash of. the Turkish Nationalists. 
In time they will become good Greeks, Italians, 
Americans, Argentinians, and their language and 
culture will survive only as curious vestiges. 
Through three thousand years they have held their 
ground stubbornly against every conqueror who 
marched through the military highway which is 
their homeland. Egyptian, Chaldean, Persian, 


Greek, Roman, Saracen and Turk came successively 


to destroy them, but they survived. But now they 
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are perishing. It is not the fanaticism of Mo- 
hammed nor the barbarism of the Asiatic steppes 
that is destroying Armenia, but nationalism, an idea 
generated by the Christian peoples of the West. 
Nationalism has room for only one people, one cul- 
ture, within its boundaries. Therefore with every 
advance from the homogeneous peoples of western 
Europe it has brought woe to the minority nations 
that had lived for centuries in peace. It set Ger- 
mans and Czechs to quarrelling in their common 
land Bohemia; it filled the Balkans with violence 
and murder and war. At last it has laid hold of 
the Turk and has increased his barbarism and 
intolerance ten fold. The Occident may take what 
pride it,ean in this new convert to its chief political 


dogma. 


MUSSOLINI has found a simple solution for 
governing without a parliamentary majority. He 
takes his stand boldly on the rights of revolution- 
ary force. He reminds the Chambers that, if he 
had chosen, the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple would have been swept into the street as so 
much rubbish. And he is at no pains to conceal 
the fact that the broom is still in his hands. With 
all this made clear, he lets them vote, and they 
give him—and the broom—an overwhelming vote 
of confidence. Only the Socialists hold aloof, se- 
cure in an insignificance which would arouse an 
Anglo-Saxon dictator to thirst for blood, but which 
merely brings a Mona Lisa smile to the face of a 
practical Latin. Mussolini is a Caesar; whether 
for the moment or longer depends on whether he 
has the vision of a Caesar or that of the ringleader 
of a common mutiny. Down to the present he has 
not given to the outside world any clue as to his 
real significance. All that we can certainly know 
of him is'that he is able to.clothe remarkably small 
ideas in remarkably big words. But the Caesars 
did that too, at times. Even the great Julius 
often talked about saving the Republic when all 
he was doing was saving his own skin. 


THE bonus is likely to be granted, whether Presi- 
dent Harding again vetoes the measure or not. So 
at any rate it appears from the New York Times’s 
analysis of the sentiment of the new Congress. A 
new liability running into the billions is to be laid 
upon a treasury already overburdened. Advocates 
of sound finance will anathematize a short sighted 
electorate, and the politicians who lack the courage 
to stand out against a raid on the treasury. The 
electorate, we agree, is short sighted. The poli- 
ticians are spineless. The bonus is a raid. But 
unfortunately for the moral position of its oppo- 
nents, the bonus is not the first raid, nor the most 
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unjustifiable, in recent years. The war contractors 


raided the treasury for billions, and even where 


evidence of gross overcharges was easily accessible, 
the government has taken no energetic measures 
to recover. The repeal of the excess profits tax 
was.a raid on the treasury, depriving it of its sov- 
ereign right to a share in the hundreds of millions 
of treasure-trove emerging in a speculative society. 
The tariff was a raid designed to take billions away 
from the public to form a bonus for protected 
interests whose needs and merits are nothing as 
compared with those of the ex-service men. We 
regret that our late defenders in the war should 
now be conducting an offensive against our na- 
tional treasury. But let us be fair. There is much 
less to be said against such an undertaking than 
can be said against the offensives that have been 
successfully put through by the patrioteers who did 
not defend us in the war. 


THE Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom will hold a conference early next 
month at The Hague, on the general subject, A 
New Peace. The object of the conference is to 
promote the revision of the treaties of 1919; the 
specific program for discussion includes the estab- 
lishment of a universal league of nations with 
power to maintain peace, the cancellation of the 
economic clauses of the treaties, and universal dis- 
armament. If these objects seem ambitious the | 
explanation is that in the present condition of 
Europe anything less fundamental is not worth 
talking about. In the words of Miss Jane Addams, 
the Honorary Chairman of the League, “The 
members of the International Executive Board 
who recently met in Europe have called this emer- 
gency conference because they have seen week by 
week utter despair coming upon the people of 
Central Europe and upon the other nations, who 
are helpless to disentangle themselves from the 
economic disaster which the existing settlement had 
brought upon them all.” 


THE attempt to dispossess the Indians of their 
lands and water rights in New Mexico by the 
Bursum bill, discussed in Mrs. Henderson’s article 


in this issue, is a special piece of villainy. It is 
probably true that the United States government 
has never kept fully a single one of the hundreds 
of treaties which it has made with the Indians. 
Under pressure from local interests the national 
authority, in whose wardship the Indians are, has 
invariably yielded to measures of spoliation. But 
in this case the excuse that the Indians are a dis- 
turbing factor in the community, an obstacle to the 
advance of civilization, does not exist. The Pueblo 
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dwellers of New Mexico represent a settled society 
which dates from before the European colonization 
of America, an economic system of extraordinary 
interest, and a culture and an art inexpressibly 
lovely and precious. That local greed should initi- 
ate such a raid as the Bursum bill is not to be 
wondered at. That the United States govern- 
ment, represented by the Indian Bureau, should be- 
come an accomplice in what is virtually the extermi- 
nation of a peaceful people under its protection is 
monstrous, The man responsible for the official 
attitude of the administration is Albert B. Fall, 
Secretary of the Interior and formerly Senator 
from New Mexico. If there is honor or humanity 
or Christianity or common decency in the breast of 
an American he will write to Fall to protest against 
his endorsement of this projected crime—and he 
will write also to his Congressman to vote against 
the Bursum bill. 


THE attitude of the State Department in regard 
to legislation pending in the Mexican Chamber 
of Deputies is a virtual assumption of overlord- 
ship by the United States. On October 19th the 
United States Chargé d’Affaires in Mexico wrote 
to Foreign Secretary Pani, requesting information 
in regard to a proposed tax law on petroleum. A 
month later under instructions of the State De- 
partment he wrote to protest that “the proposed 
law is entirely inadequate for the protection of 
rights legally acquired by North Americans.” 
Secretary Pani replied that the Executive Depart- 
ment had no knowledge of the law in question and 
added that the pretensions of a foreign govern- 
ment to censor in advance Mexican legislation 
were intolerable. There was great enthusiasm in 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies, and all Latin 
America is now put on its guard against the en- 
croachments of the United States. 


THE reply of the State Department is an indig- 
nant and plaintive plea of injured innocence. The 
Mexicans desire our recognition. Their threat- 
ened confiscatory policy in regard to the property 
of American citizens stands in the way. The 
State Department in its anxiety to reduce this ob- 
stacle takes the liberty of a candid friend and 
issues a timely warning in regard to a projected 
measure. “Had this government in no way inti- 
mated its view before the legislation had been 
passed, there doubtless would have been com- 
plaint.” Doubtless. But while ‘“‘a stitch in time 
Saves nine” is a maxim of common sense, it is not 
diplomacy. Mr. Hughes should be sufficiently a 
man of the world to know that in view of his atti- 
tude toward the Mexican government it is absurd 
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to ask the Mexicans to believe in our good faith 
and goodwill. It may seem very clever to with- 
hold recognition from the Mexican government as 
a pledge to secure its good behavior, but until 
we accord such recognition the relations of the 
two nations are in unstable equilibrium and even 
such a naively friendly gesture as Mr. Hughes 
describes will be interpreted as a hostile act. 


EX-SENATOR NEWBERRY is entitled to 
credit for his decent action in resigning from the 
Senate. Say that the credit he deserves is merely 
that of the unwelcome guest who beats the boot 
to it, yet that is something. Or to be more pre- 
cise in metaphors, say that Newberry’s Senator- 
ship was a counterfeit dollar that would pass cur- 
rent so long as there was a bludgeon behind it, 
but not now, when the bludgeon has been knocked 
out of Harding’s hands. Some credit, however, 
falls to the man who withdraws even the most 
tinny counterfeit from circulation. But no credit 
falls to those Pharisaic money changers in the 
Temple, like Mr. Hughes, who tried to persuade 
the plain folk from Arimathea and Capernaum 
that the dollar was good. Plain folk were not set 
loose~in the world without brains, whatever the 
Pharisees may fondly dream. 


Clemenceau’s Plea 


RENCH domestic politics may, as Mr. 

Charles Merz recently surmised in the New 
Republic, have something to do with M. Clemen- 
ceau’s visit; but his major reasons for coming are 
simpler than that and more honcrable to him. He 
wishes to restore the intimate association between 
France and the United States which existed during 
his premiership between December, 1917, and 
May, 1919. During those months France, Great 
Britain and the United States, as a result of acting 
only by unanimous consent, won a great military 
victory over Germany. He hopes by persuading 
them to resume unanimity of action to stabilize 
and perpetuate a political equivalent of that vic- 
tory. Such is his one surviving object in life. He, 
more than any other single man, was the hero of 
the culminating phase of the Great War. He as- 
sumed power at a critical moment when the French 
and the British people were discouraged and hesi- 
tating. It was the invincibility of his spirit which 
helped to make the Allies with American assist- 
ance finally triumphant. He cannot forget those 
impassioned, abnormal and terrible months. His 
mind is still possessed by the anxieties, the aspira- 
tions, the hatreds, the loyalties and the fanaticism 
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of the last years of the war. He remembers the 
generous and single-minded help which the French 
received from the American people and their 
momentary fellowship in prodigious exertions and 
grievous sacrifices. He longs to see a permanent 
political association born of the memory and the 
example of this fellowship. 

The American people are welcoming him with 
enthusiasm. They are applauding him as they 
applaud only a man with something of the mystery, 
the fascination, the intensity and the franchise of 
an accredited hero. He deserves the welcome and 
the applause, but he should not and doubtless he 
will not let it deceive him. In pleading with the 
American people to perpetuate the political equiv- 
alent of the military victory which the Allies won 
in the fall of 1918, he is asking them to pay an 
impossible price for the friendship of France. He 
wishes them to renounce an immunity and a boon 
which is the natural result of their geographical 
situation, which they themselves have fought wars 
to establish and preserve and which is properly 
associated in their minds with their national in- 
dependence and self-respect. By doing what he 
asks, they would give up ‘the advantage which 
brought their forefathers to this continent. They 
would involve themselves in the quarrels and ani- 
mosities which are the inevitable result of the na- 
tionalist separatism and the power alliances of the 
European international tradition. They would im- 
peril the freedom to subordinate foreign to 
domestic politics which is so essential to demo- 
cratic government, which they gained when they 
federalized their own commonwealth, which they 
re-enforced when they fought Great Britain and 
almost fought France for trying during the Napo- 
leonic wars to use the young American nation as 
the accomplice of European strife and which they 
confirmed when they resisted the attempt of the 
South to establish on American soil a separate na- 
tion whose security would demand the support of 
a European military ally. It is too much to ask 
and there is no chance of an affirmative answer. 

The American people have incurred no moral 
obligation to perpetuate by any measure of polit- 
ical cooperation their military associations of 
1917 and 1918. They entered the war nominally 
to protect the neutral maritime highways, ‘upon 
whose security their national existence depends, 
from being outraged by the submarine, but the 


- nominal reason was only part of the real reason. 


The submarine offensive threatened to bring vic- 
tory to the German army, and an instinct warned 
them that it was worth while for them to fight, if 
necessary, in order to prevent such an outcome of 
the war. But their willingness to fight rather than 
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consent to the victory of the German army never 
implied the disposition on their part to involve 
their own government in the struggles for pre- 
ponderance of power and the factious conspirator- 
ial alliances which poison the well-spring of Euro- 
pean politics. 

During the fighting the diplomacy of President 
Wilson kept this divergence of political outlook 
between the United States and its European asso- 
ciates carefully submerged. He assumed that he 
and his country would in the event of victory be 
able to persuade the European nations to abandon 
their struggle for preponderance in power and to 
move in the direction of a federal concert. But 
after the victory was won, France would not be 
persuaded. She had not promised to make any 
concessions to American political ideals in return 
for American military assistance. Under the leader- 
ship of M. Clemenceau she insisted upon using the 
victory gained with American assistance for her 
own benefit as a European military power. Her 
statesmen framed a Treaty of Peace which per- 
petuated in European politics a struggle of com- 
peting nations for preponderant power, and in this 
struggle the American nation could not partici- 
pate without renouncing cherished immunities and 
ideals. In spite, consequently, of Mr. Wil- 
son’s own partial conversion by M. Clemenceau 
to the French point of view, the American nation, 
dismayed by the prospect, retired from Europe. 
The difference in political outlook, which the com- 
mon fanaticism, the fellowship in arms and the 
pretences of the Wilson diplomacy prevented from 
coming to the surface during the war re-asserted 
its authority. It creates a fundamental issue, 
which only the verdict of the actual results of the 
revival of factious nationalism in Europe can ad- 
judicate. Much as the American people admire 
M. Clemenceau, he will not and should not per- 
suade them to join France in sustaining this reign 
of force on the European continent which the 
Treaty of Versailles takes over from the past, in- 
tensifies and perpetuates. 

Many Americans who favor a revival of the 
entente among ‘rance, Great Britain and the 
United States support it under the mistaken idea 
that American influence would be sufficient to re- 
lieve the apprehension and ameliorate the ani- 
mosity which the French feel towards the Germans. 
But this expectation is merely a new version of 
the illusion which did so much to injure Mr. Wil- 
son’s war diplomacy. The French have never con- 
sented to give up anything injurious to European 
appeasement in return for American aid. They 
need and desire American cooperation, not in order 
to remove the obstacles to a reconciliation with 
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Germany but to render a reconciliation unneces- 
sary. An almost irresistible argument could be 
framed in favor of a defensive alliance among 
France, Great Britain and the United States, pro- 
vided France would agree drastically to reduce the 
indemnity, evacuate the Rhineland, surrender her 
“sanctions” under the Treaty and cut down her 
military expenditure, but there is no evidence that, 
if the United States proposed such a bargain, the 
France of M. Clemenceau would not reject it with 
scorn. 

In 1919 French statesmen could have adopted 
with respect to Germany one of two courses. They 
could have used the Allied victory to create a Euro- 
pean order to which a chastened Germany would 
eventually have no just reason not to be reconciled 
or they could have created a European order which 
could not endure without the permanent subordi- 
nation, humiliation and opposition of the German 
nation. They preferred the second alternative and 
they have hitherto remained true to this preference. 
They made it impossible for any upright German 
citizen to recognize the Treaty of Peace as the 
foundation of European order and preserve his 
own self-respect. If they continue to press the cup 
of humiliation to German lips, they are bound ulti- 
mately to destroy Germany as a nation and in- 
cidentally to bring about the economic and moral 
ruin of Central Europe. They have not as yet 
afforded their friends in this country the slightest 
ground for believing that they will abandon their 
existing policy towards Germany voluntarily. The 
Treaty expresses the French conception of their 
military victory and they wish for the American 
alliance chiefly in order to protect it. 

But if the French will not abandon or revise the 
Treaty voluntarily, there remains only one way of 
inducing them to give it up. They must be taught 
to understand the fatal penalties of their handi- 
work. They must demonstrate to themselves the 
disastrous consequences of their behavior. The les- 
son is bound to be salutary. These consequences 
will in the end be no less disastrous to France than 
to the rest of Europe. They will taste some of 
the poison which they are forcing on Germany. 
French opinion is beginning already to hesitate. 
When the French conscience realizes what the con- 
sequences to France of annihilating the self-respect 
of a neighboring people are, it will shudder and re- 
frain. But until the French conscience does see the 
light and obtain expression, the course for the 
American nation to pursue is to treat France to the 
isolation which she is trying permanently to fasten 
on Germany. 

Given the existing French state of mind, the 
French people will not pay the price’ which they 
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will have to pay for the appeasement of Europe 
except under coercion, and considering their suffer- 
ings and wrongs during the war the only coercion 
which a former associate can exercise upon them 
is to remain aloof while they continue to saw oft 
the branch of the tree upon which they are sitting. 
They are now beginning a series of attempts to 
escape from the impossible predicament in which 
they are involved by the consequences of their pol- 
icy. M. Clemenceau’s plea for American political 
support is one of these attempts. If they can only 
obtain the political assistance of the United States, 
French statesmen may at least for a longer while 
avoid the necessity of conciliating Germany. On 
the other hand, if they finally decide, as they must, 
to conciliate Germany, they would not have as much 
need of the assistance of the United States. They 
would need it less, but precisely because they would 
need it less, they would deserve it the more and 
would be far more likely to get it. The United 
States would have no reason to remain aloof from 
a Europe which was by way of being appeased and 
federated; but it has a sound reason for remaining 
aloof as long as nations which claim active Ameri- 
can support, practice and advocate a policy of 
extreme national egotism. 


Soft Money and Progressivism 


T might be supposed that with all Europe 

floundering and choking in a flood of soft 
money, Americans would be agreed that the way 
of salvation does not lie through inflation. They 
are not. There is a great deal of soft money sen- 
timent stirring. The farmers are not yet over 
their resentment at what seemed to them the de- 
flationist policies of the Federal Reserve system. 
Hosts of them think that the prevailing low prices 
of agricultural products are due to restrictions 
upon the currency imposed in the interest of high 
finance. As yet, to be sure, no soft money pro- 
gram has crystallized. But the materials of such 
a program are lying about, for the use of any po- 
litical leader who may seek a whirlwind success. 
And that, we think, is a serious menace. It is not, 
as we see it, a menace to the interests against 
which it is ostensibly directed: high finance, big 
business and speculation. It is on the contrary a 
menace to the new party movement, and in the 
end, to the American democracy itself. 

The case is one that nobody needs to speculate 
about. It has been completely illuminated by our 
history. Twice in the memory of men still living 
the soft money parasite has fastened itself upon a 
vigorous democratic movement. And in each case 
the parasite killed- its host. We refer to the 
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Greenback. movement of the seventies and the 
Free Silver movement of the nineties. 

In the seventies the profiteers of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction period were consolidating 
their fortunes by aid of war tariffs and a network 
of railway discriminations. That was the ger- 
minal period of the Standard Oil Company, Car- 
negie Steel, the packing and milling companies, 
the great railway speculations. Private fortunes 
were multiplying, while unrestricted immigration 
kept labor flat and falling agricultural prices 
drove the farmers to despair. Naturally the op- 
pressed groups turned to politics, with a vast sheaf 
of demands out of which a consistent, far-reaching 
democratic program might have evolved. No 
such program, however, was worked out. The 
idea that the root of economic evil lay in the price 
structure thrust all other ideas into the back- 
ground. Give us more money, and prices will rise 
and all will be well; such was the dream of the dis- 
inherited. The Greenback fever spread with 
astonishing rapidity. In 1878 a million votes 
were cast for the Greenbackers, and fourteen con- 
gressmen were elected. But within five years the 
zeal for soft money was dead, and with it the 
‘democratic movement. The captains of industry 
could proceed with their plans unmolested. From 
that time it was settled that America should be a 
land of millionaires and wage slaves. 

Again in the nineties privilege moved forward 
toward a new position. It was no longer content 
with the individualistic building of private for- 
tunes. It required the security of regulated com- 
petition, or better, monopoly. This was the ger- 
minal period of the great combinations. In in- 
dustry, in transportation, in finance the more suc- 
cessful concerns began to draw together-and to im- 
pose discipline on the weaker ones. Periods of 
cut-throat competition were followed by periods 
of “stable prices” from which the outsider could 
infer combinations in restraint of trade. The 
workers, as organized in the Knights of Labor, 
had found themselves outmatched by the capital- 
ists in the industrial field and were favorably dis- 
posed toward political action. The fatmers were 
again driven to despair by the discriminations they 
encountered on the railways and in the markets, 
by a wretched credit system, by the low prices of 
the products they had to sell and the high prices of 
the goods they required. A wave of democratic 
unrest spread throughout the country, bearing its 
burden of demands: income taxation, railway 
regulation, cooperation, labor protection. But 
before these could be wrought out into a consistent 
program the free silver issue mushroomed out to 
cast everything else into the shade. On that issue 
the democratic movement was beaten and dis- 
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persed. The trust organizers proceeded peace- 
fully with their work, under McKinley prosperity. 
That work has never been undone. Since the 
democratic defeat of the nineties we have adjusted 
all our economic life to the great impersonal 
corporate forces and should hardly know how to 
get on without them. 

Like the seventies and the nineties of the last 
century, the present appears to be the germinal 
period of a forward movement of privilege. It is 
still too early to determine exactly what this 
movement will bring if it succeeds. But there are 
a great many indications that, as the captain of 
industry was the central figure in the seventies, 
the trust organizer in the nineties, so the great 
banker is the central figure today. More and 
more, the bankers are inclined to take part in de- 
termining the policy of industrial and transporta- 
tion companies. A banker who is interested in a 
number of companies does not wish them to fall 
into discord. Recently it was rumored that the 
bankers were putting a brake on excessive compe- 
tition in the automobile industry. It was also 
rumored that the stubbornness of the railway com- 
panies in their quarrel with the shopmen was the 
result of the bankers’ orders. We do not know 
whether these particular rumors were well found- 
ed or not. But they indicate a process that is 
actually going on, and is bound to go on, simply 
because it is good business. And when it has 
worked its way through, the democracy will find 
that it has to face a much more potent form of 
privilege than that represented either by the cap- 
tain of industry or the trust. 

Nor is the democracy asleep. It is conscious 
that the net of privileged control is tightening. A 
political movement is stirring, with its group of 
demands not yet wrought out into a program. 
Will the program be wrought out, or must we 
again see the realities of the movement thrust 
aside by a soft money delusion? So surely as that 
happens a democratic movement fails, and privi- 
lege has its own way. For the price situation that 
produces the soft money movement never holds 
long enough for that movement to gain political 
power. Wheat will be two dollars a bushel be- 
fore any soft money advocate comes within meas- 
urable distance of the White House. And with 
wheat at two dollars any democratic movement 
compromised with soft money will collapse. 

In the seventies, in the nineties and in the pres- 
ent crisis the farmers had and have real grievances. 
Falling prices have hit the farmers harder than any 
other class, chiefly because our economic system has 
not developed credit institutions adapted as well to 
the farmers’ needs as to those of trade and in- 
dustry. The federal farm loan system has im- 
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proved the situation, but nobody supposes that it 
represents more than an auspicious beginning. It 
is very far from being true that every farmer who 
has good security to order can obtain the credit 
he requires for his productive operations. And so 
long as they can not obtain credit on fair terms, 
the farmers will be exposed to epidemics of fore- 
closures and liquidation. Inevitably they will con- 
clude that the source of the evil is scarcity of 
money. 

First of all, then, the national democratic move- 
ment needs a sound and adequate program of agri- 
cultural finance. Perhaps the progressive political 
leaders are not financial experts, capable of work- 
ing out such a program. Neither are they engi- 
neers, capable of working out a program of in- 
ternal improvements. But there are numerous 
financial and engineering experts whose services 
are to be had, if the political leaders want them. 
The political leaders of the national democracy 
are practical men who know that working pro- 
grams do not spring full formed out of anybody's 
head. They must be put together, laboriously, 
plank by plank, by many hands. And it is time 
that the work should get under way. For if it is 
not completed when the political crisis comes upon 
us, the national democratic movement will blow 
up in a great cloud of soft money smoke, and privi- 
lege will be granted additional decades to con- 
solidate its gains. 


The Opportunity of British 
Labor 


HE substantial majority in the House of 

Commons which the Conservative party has 
just obtained, important and unexpected as it is, 
is not the event of outstanding importance with 
respect to the recent general election. More sig- 
nificant for the future of British politics are the 
virtual failure of Mr. Lloyd George to secure suffi- 
cient popular support in forming an adjustable 
centre group which would hold the balance of 
power between the right and the left, and the 
emergence of the Labor party as the leading oppo- 
sition to the Conservatives and as the second most 
powerful group in British politics. The Con- 
servative ministry, in spite of a majority of 
eighty in the House, will not possess the essentials 
of a strong and enduring government. It repre- 
sents a minority of only about thirty-five percent 
of the voters at the recent election. Its victory 
is traceable not so much to its own merits as to 
4 compulsion of circumstances which, like the com- 
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pulsion which elected Mr. Harding, will vanish 
soon after the new government begins to exercise 
power. 

The victory of the Conservatives was the only 
method which the British electorate could use in 
order to emancipate British politics from the pre- 
tences and the falsifications of coalitionism. It 
was needed to prove the impossibility of whole- 
somély mediating between the parties of the left 
and the right by maintaining a centre party which 
was supposed to represent in some peculiar way the 
national interest. Mr. Lloyd George and the 
coalition Liberals were ground into insignificance 
between the sharper and the more compelling 
loyalties and antagonisms of two extremes. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself was obliged to consider the 
future possibility of cooperating both with the 
Unionists and the Liberals. This obligation 
fatally crippled his campaign. He was pulled in 
two directions and did not dare to let himself go 
in either. 

His obligations to his former Unionist col- 
leagues were overpowering and inescapable. All 
the most powerful Unionist leaders sacrificed place 
and power out of loyalty to him. They refused 
seats in the Bonar Law ministry. They declared 
for continued cooperation with the coalition Liber- 
als. But at the same time they camped themselves 
firmly in the Unionist party and declined to be 
driven out. How could Lloyd George maintain his 
association with them while at the same time build- 
ing a new line of communication with the Inde- 
pendent Liberals? It was all very well for Sir 
Alfred Mond to wire to Swansea that “Lloyd 
George is coming out as a Liberal and so am I.”’ 
Lloyd George had to come out as a Liberal, in- 
deed, but as a Liberal bound by all the ties of 
loyalty and of agreement in principle to his late 
Unionist colleagues. Inquisitive friends began to 
ask where the Centre party would be after the 
election. Would Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his 
faithful band maintain their independence, or 
would they drift towards the Liberals (of which 
there is not a shadow of a sign) or would they 
gravitate towards the powerful magnetic force 
exerted by the historic Tory party? And where 
would Mr. George be? Jettisoned by the Die-hards 
(who made no bones about being glad that they 
were rid of him), would he also be left high and 
dry by his present Tory friends or squeezed with 
an exiguous centre group between Tories and 
Liberal-Labor left? The break-up of the coali- 
tion, instead of bringing Liberal reunion and a 
clear cut definition of parties and of party aims, 
has brought such questionings as these. No wonder 
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many independent Liberals were chilled. No 
wonder many coalition Liberals began to say 
bleakly that they were “let down” by Lloyd 
George, and that a distinct movement for Liberal 
union, irrespective of leadership, sprang up among 
the rank and file in the great cities of Leeds, Liver- 
pool and Manchester. 

The failure of Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to 
keep coalitionism alive was bound to result in the 
victory of the Conservatives. The independent 
Liberals were obviously too scattered and weak to 
obtain a majority and to form a government. For 
the purposes of the present election the Labor 
party did not propose itself as a positive alter- 
native to the Conservatives. Its program of na- 
tionalization of mines and railways, of a capital 
levy and of the shifting of almost the whole burden 
of taxation to the higher incomes was not in any 
real sense an issue in the election and did not 
arouse any keen controversy. It put up the kind 
of platform and campaign which was calculated to 
prepare the way for victory in some future election 
rather than merely for the largest possible number 
of seats in the next Parliament. By entering into 
an electioneering compact with the independent 
Liberals, the Labor leaders might have cut down 
the Conservative majority to small proportions, 
but they would have compromised their own in- 
tegrity as a party and they would thereby have 
ceased to be the definite and coherent alternative 
to Conversatism which they now are. It is an 
extraordinary and most encouraging fact that in 
spite of the uncompromising nature of their plat- 
forms and their electioneering tactics, they still 
managed to poll almost four votes to the Con- 
servative five and elect almost one hundred and 
fifty members to the new Parliament. 

The way the Labor party performs its job in 
the new Parliament will test its ability to offer to 
the British electorate a positive and responsible 
alternative to the present government of the 
empire. In the long run a united party govern- 
ment, such as that of Mr. Bonar Law, will exert 
an irresistible pressure in favor of a similarly 
united opposition. The question is whether the 
former Liberal party or the new Labor party will 
dominate that opposition. The answer to that 
question will constitute the great problem of the 
British democracy during the life of the coming 
Parliament. Some kind of combination between 
Liberalism and Labor must eventually take place. 
But it is a matter of great importance whether the 
ideals of the old Liberalism or those of a new 
social order, based on a redistribution of wealth 
and economic power, will supply the moral and 
intellectual impulse of the combination. 
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The outcome of the competition will depend in 
part upon the amount and kind of resistance which 
the legislative and administrative behavior of the 
new government will provoke. At present it looks 
as if the Conservatives would not be offensively 
conservative, but you never can tell. The Con- 
servative leaders will find themselves in a difficult 
position. If they do not dare to be aggressively 
conservative, they seem to lack any sufficient rea- 
son for continued existence. The moneyed and 
manufacturing classes will press them hard to re- 
duce direct taxation. In spite of Mr. Law’s pro- 
testations to the contrary, they may not be able 
to resist the temptation to raise revenue by 2 
tariff on imports. Much more serious, however, 
is the probability that the government will repeal 
the Parliament Act and establish a Second Cham- 
ber—the House of Lords in a modified form—as 
a2 permanent barrier against the iconoclasm of a 
future coming Labor government. There will be 
nothing to prevent such an attempt. Mr. Bonar 
Law has left himself a clean slate. Secure’in office, 
with a sufficient majority, he can write on it what 
he will. Why abstain from writing the words 
which will secure the “classes” against any attack 
which the “masses” can make upon their privileges 
and property—short of revolution? Such an at- 
tempt, if it occurs, would give Labor an immense 
advantage in its competition with Liberalism. It 
would raise the issue between conservatism and 
progressivism in such a form that all British voters, 
who believed in democracy and in constitutional 
government as government by popular consent, 
could scarcely avoid joining with Labor in resist- 
ing such a crystallization of the rule of a privileged 
class. 
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A Future for the Tests 


VL. 


OW does it happen that men of science can 
H presume to dogmatize about the mental 


qualities of the germplasm when their own 


_ observations begin at four years of age? Yet this 


is what the chief intelligence testers, led by Pro- 
fessor Terman, are doing. Without offering any 
data on all that occurs between conception and the 
age of kindergarten, they announce on the basis of 
what they have got out of a few thousand ques- 
tionnaires that they are measuring the hereditary 
mental endowment of human beings. Obviously 
this is not a conclusion obtained by research. It is 
a conclusion planted by the will to believe. It is, I 
think, for the most part unconsciously planted. 
The scoring of the tests itself favors an un- 
critical belief that intelligence is a fixed quantity 
in the germplasm and that, no matter what the en- 
vironment, only a predetermined increment of in- 
telligence can develop from year to year. For the 
result of a test is not stated in terms of intelligence, 
but as a percentage of the average for that age 
level. These percentages remain more or less con- 
stant. Therefore, if a child shows an IQ of 102, 
it is easy to argue that he was born with an IQ 





. of 102. 


There is here, I am convinced, a purely statist- 
ical illusion, which breaks down when we remem- 
bering what IQ means. A child’s IQ is his per- 
centage of passes in the test which the average 
child of a large group of his own age has passed. 
The IQ measures his place in respect to the aver- 
age at any year. But it does not show the rate of 
his growth from year to year. In fact it tends rather 
to conceal the fact that the creative opportunities 
in education are greatest in early childhood. It 
conceals the fact, which is of such far-reaching im- 
portance, that because the capacity to form intel- 
lectual habits decreases as the child matures, the 
earliest education has a cumulative effect on the 
child’s future. All this the static percentages of 
the IQ iron out. They are meant to iron it out. 
It is the boast of the inventors of the IQ that “the 
distribution of intelligence maintains a certain con- 
stancy from five to thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, when the degree of intelligence is expressed 
in terms of the intelligence quotient.” * The in- 
tention is to eliminate the factor of uneven and 
cumulative growth, so that there shall be always 
a constant measure by which to classify children in 
class rooms. 


* Revision, p. 50. 


This, as I have pointed out, may be useful in 
school administration, but it can turn out to be very 
misleading for an unwary theorist. If instead of say- 
ing that Johnny gained thirty pounds one year,/ 
twenty-five the next and twenty the third, you said 
that measured by the average gain for children of | 
his age, Johnny’s weight quotients were 101, 102, | 
IOI, you might, unless you were careful, begin to 
think that Johnny’s germplasm weighed as much as/ 
he does today.. And if you dodged that mistake, 
you might nevertheless come to think that since 
Johnny classified year after year in the same posi- 
tion, Johnny’s diet had no influence on his weight. 

The effect of the intelligence quotient on a test- 
er’s mind may be to make it seem as if intelligence 
were constant, whereas it is only the statistical po- 
sition in large groups which is constant. This illu- 
sion of constancy has, I believe, helped seriously to 
prevent men like Terman from appreciating the 
variability of early childhood. Because in the mass 
the percentages remain fixed, they tend to forget 
how in each individual case there were offered cre- 
ative opportunities which the parents and nurse 
girls improved or missed or bungled. The whole 
more or less blind drama of childhood, where the 
habits of intelligence are formed, is concealed in 
the mental test. The testers themselves become 
callous to it. What their footrule does not meas- 
ure soon ceases to exist for them, and so they dis- 
cuss heredity in school children before they have 
studied the education of infants. 

But of course no student of human motives will 
believe that this revival of predestination is due to 
a purely statistical illusion. He will say with 
Nietzsche that “every impulse is imperious, and, 
as such, attempts to philosophize.”’ And so behind 
the will to believe he will expect to find some mani- 
festation of the will to power. He will not have 
to read far in the literature of mental testing to 
discover it. He will soon see that the intelligence 
test is being sold to the public on the basis of the 
claim that it is a device which will measure pure 
intelligence, whatever that may be, as distinguished 
from knowledge and acquired skill. 

This advertisement is impressive. If it were 
true, the emotional and the worldly satisfactions 
in store for the intelligence tester would be very 
great. If he were really measuring intelligence, 
and if intelligence were a fixed hereditary quantity, 
it would be for him to say not only where to place 
each child in school, but also which children should 
go to high school, which to college, which into the 
professions, which into the manual trades and com- 
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mon labor. If the tester could make good his 
claim, he would soon occupy a position of power 
which no intellectual has held since the collapse of 
theocracy. The vista is enchanting, and even a 
little of the vista is intoxicating enough. If only 
it could be proved, or at least believed, that intel- 
ligence is fixed by heredity, and that the tester can 
measure it, what a future to dream about! The 


unconscious temptation is too strong for the ordi- 


nary critical defences of the scientific methods. 
With the help of a subtle statistical illusion, intri- 
cate logical fallacies and a few smuggled obiter 
dicta, self-deception as the preliminary to public 
deception is almost automatic. 

The claim that we have learned how to measure 
hereditary intelligence has no scientific foundation. 
We cannot measure intelligence when we have 


never defined it, and we cannot speak of its hered-. 


itary basis after it has been indistinguishably fused 
with a thousand educational and environmental in- 
fluences from the time of conception to the school 
age. The claim that Mr. Terman or anyone else 
is measuring hereditary intelligence has no more 
scientific foundation than a hundred other fads, 
vitamins and glands and amateur psychoanalysis 
and correspondence courses in will power, and it 
will pass with them into that limbo where phrenol- 
ogy and palmistry and characterology and the 
other Babu sciences are to be found. In all of these 
there was some admixture of primitive truth which 
the conscientious scientist retains long after the 
wave of popular credulity has spent itself. 

So, I believe, it will be with mental testing. 
Gradually under the impact of criticism the claim 
will be abandoned that a device has been invented 
for measuring native intelligence. Suddenly it will 
dawn upon the testers that this is just another form 
of examination, differing in degree rather than in 
kind from Mr. Edison’s questionnaire or a college 
entrance examination. It may be a better form of 
examination than these, but it is the same sort of 
thing. It tests, as they do, an unanalyzed mixture 





of native capacity, acquired habits and stored-up- 


knowledge, and no tester knows at any moment 
_ which factor he is testing. He is testing the com 
plex result of a long and unknown history, and the 
assumption that his questions and his puzzles can 
in fifty minutes isolate abstract intelligence is, 
therefore, vanity. The ability of a twelve-year- 
old child to define pity or justice and to say what 
lesson the story of the fox and crow “teaches” ma 
be a measure of his total education, but it is n 
measure of the value or capacity of his germplasm 
Once the pretensions of this new science are 
thoroughly defeated by the realization that these 
are not “intelligence tests” at all nor “measure- 
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ments of intelligence,”’ but simply a somewhat more 
abstract kind of examination, their real usefulness 
can be established and developed. As examina- 
tions they can be adapted to the purposes in view, 
whether it be to indicate the feeble-minded for seg- 
regation, or to classify children in school, or to 
select recruits from the army for officers’ training 
camps, or to pick bank clerks. Once the notion is 
abandoned that the tests reveal pure intelligence, 
specific tests for specific purposes can be worked 
out. 

A general measure of intelligence valid for all 
people everywhere at all times may be an interest- 
ing toy for the psychologist in his laboratory. But 
just because the tests are so general, just because 


they are made so abstract in the vain effort to dis- 


count training and knowledge, the tests are by that 
much less useful for the practical needs of school 
administration and industry. Instead, therefore, 
of trying to find a test which will with equal success 
discover artillery officers, Methodist ministers, and 


-branch managers for the rubber business, the 


psychologists would far better work out special 
and specific examinations for artillery officers, 
divinity school candidates and branch managers in 
the rubber business. On that line they may ulti- 
mately make a serious contribution to a civiliza- 
tion which is constantly searching for more success- 
ful ways of classifying people for specialized jobs. 
And in the meantime the psychologists will save 
themselves from the reproach of having opened 
up a new chance for quackery in a field where 
quacks breed like rabbits, and they will save them- 
selves from the humiliation of having furnished 
doped evidence to the exponents of the New Snob- 


bery. 
WALTER LIPPMANN. 


A Postscript 


This discussion has already provoked a lengthy corre- 
spondence which suggests the advisability of summarizing 
at this point the conclusions arrived at in the series of 
articles. The argument which I am prepared to defend 
is as follows: 

1. The statement that the intelligence of the American 
nation has been measured by the army intelligence tests 
has no foundation. Generalizations, like those of Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard, that “the average mental age of 
Americans is only about fourteen” are in the strictest 
sense of the word nonsense. 

2. There is reason to hope that for the purpose of 
more homogeneous classification of school children the in- 
telligence tests may be of some practical benefit if pinie- 
istered with scepticism and sympathy. 

3. This benefit is in great danger of being offket by 
dangerous abuse if the claims of the intelligence testers 
are not purged of certain fundamental assumptions. 
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4 The most important of these fundamental assump- 
tions are: ‘ 
(a) that the intelligence test measures “‘intelligence, 
(b) that “intelligence” is fixed by heredity, and 
that the intelligence test reveals and measures 
hereditary intelligence. 

5. The attempt to construct a universal test of native 
intelligence on these assumptions may be an interesting 
theoretical experiment, but the claim that such a test ex- 
ists, or is likely soon to exist, is scientifically unsound, is 
designed to lead to social injustice and to grave injury to 
those who are arbitrarily classified as predestined inferiors 
or superiors. 

6. The claim that a universal test of native intelligence 
exists is not only unfounded and harmful, but it is also 
stultifying to the practical development of the tests them- 
selves. Instead of aiming at a universal test of hereditary 
intelligence, psychological research should be directed to- 
wards the development of a multitude of specific tests for 
the use of administrators, industrial, scholastic or military, 
as the case may be, who have to deal with the practical 
problem of selecting and classifying groups of people. 
The aim should be to test, not the capacity of the germ- 
plasm of John Smith, for that cannot by any knowledge 
we possess be distinguished from his training, but the spe- 
cific fitness of John Smith at this moment to dé the work 
of the eighth grade, to run a freight locorfotive or to sell 
medium priced automobiles. For tasks of modern life are 
much too varied to be measured by a single and universal” 
test. One series of tests for intelligence is as meaningless 
as would be the attempt to measure time, space, weight, 
speed, color, shape, beauty, justice, faith, hope and charity, 


with a footrule, a pound scale and a speedometer. 
W. L. 


Children ot Darkness 


(in their generation wiser than the Children of Light) 


We spurred our parents to the kiss 
Though doubtfully they shrank from this— 
Day had no courage to review 

What lusty dark alone might do— 

Then were we joined from their caress 

In heat of midnight, one from two. 


This night-seed knew no discontent, 

In certitude his changings went; 

Though there were veils about his face, 
With forethought, even in that pent place, 
Down towards the light his way he bent 
To kingdoms of more ample space. 


Was day prime error, that regret 
For darkness roars unstifled yet? 
That in this freedom, by faith won, 
Only acts of doubt are done? 
That unveiled eyes with tears are wet, 
They loathe to gaze upon the sun? 
Rosert GRAVES. 


REPUBLIC II 


The Death of the Pueblos 


|g. pptaeeton less than death from poverty, 
starvation and disintegration will be the 
fate of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico if 
the Bursum bill, which passed the Senate in 
September, should become law. This bill ostensibly 
is a measure to settle the disputed titles of non- 
Indian claimants to Indian patented lands. In 
reality it is a new and sweeping encroachment on 
these lands, since it takes as final proof of bound- 
aries the so-called Joy survey made in 1914-16. 
This survey showed every small cabin, ranch or field 
within the Indian boundaries, giving to each claim 
such dimensions as the claimant chose verbally to 
define. It was essentially a map and nothing more; 
it involved no investigation into the validity of the 
claims, but was a preliminary step toward such in- 
vestigation. On the face of each of the hundreds 
of blueprints is written that this was merely “a 
depicting of present conditions” and that it was 
never to be used in any way as proof of title. Now 
the Bursum bill proposes to make this Joy survey 
into “prima facie evidence” of the extent of hold- 
ings. Supplementary to this, the United States 
court is ordered to accept and make competent 
“secondary evidence” in proof of title. The court 
is not allowed but ordered to accept this type of 
evidence, which opens the door to miscellaneous 
perjury. 

Another curious and sinister reversal of past 
policies contained in the Bursum bill is the pro- 
posal to take the settlement of all internal Pueblo 
affairs into the federal courts, furnishing each dis- 
contented individual with free legal services even 
though he wishes to carry his grudge against the 
tribal authority to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The United States government 
since 1830 has maintained a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the express purpose of handling the 
delicate psychological, industrial and governmental 
problems of the American Indians. It has very 
justly been thought necessary that trained officials 
versed in Indian psychology and traditions should 
handle these problems. Fourteen million dollars 
a year are appropriated by Congress for the work 
of this Bureau. And now from a clear sky, ap- 
parently with no thought of its own self-confessed 
failure, the Indian Bureau, as quoted by Secretary 
Fall and Senator Bursum, endorses a bill which in 
this most vital respect removes its own reason for 
existence. Apart from the inconsistency here in- 
volved, the tragedy for the Pueblo Indians is very 
great. It means an end to the internal harmony 
of the tribal life. It has been the effort of three 
centuries of wise Spanish, Mexican and American 
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rule to preserve this remarkable self-government 
which prevails in every one of the Pueblos. Today 
each Pueblo governor treasures the silver-topped 
cane presented by Abraham Lincoln in token of 
the final and complete ratification of the Pueblo 
land grants and of their right to self-government. 
And now, with a complete reversal of policy, it is 
proposed to throw this system of self-government 
to the winds—to make an American law court the 
instrument of the division and destruction of 
Pueblo life. Though the Indian Bureau is silent 
on this provision of the Bursum bill, the Indians 
are not silent, and every Pucblo has registered un- 
animous protest against it. 

Who framed the Bursum bill? And how has it 
won the support of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
hookwinked or under duress one must believe? 
And why has the Indian Rights Association, for 
forty years a defender of the Indians, remained 
silent on this issue? The bill was introduced by 
Senator Bursum of New Mexico, who even stated 
that the Indians wanted it. Secretary Fall stated 
in writing to the Senate Committee that it was an 
administration measure. The bill was drawn by 
two New Mexico lawyers, A. B. Renehan and 
Ralph Twitchell, of Santa Fé. Mr. Renehan rep- 
resents his Mexican and American clients, claim- 
ants of Indian lands, some with more and some 
with less valid titles and the majority with no titles 
at all. Mr. Twitchell holds an appointment under 
Secretary Fall as Special United States Attorney 
for the Indians, at a salary of eight thousand four 
hundred dollars a year. In this capacity Mr. 
Twitchell prepared a brief, published last March, 
in which he stated that if suits instituted by his 
predecessors were pushed through the courts, they 
would result in a restitution to the Indians of the 
lands currently and anciently owned by them. But 
the Bursum bill, of which subsequently he appeared 
as co-author, outlaws all these suits and makes 
redress to the Indians for any infringement of 
land or water rights irrevocably impossible! 

For instance, the Tesuque Indians, ten miles 
from Santa Fé are practically starving as the result 
of the misappropriation of their waters by Mexi- 
cans and Americans living in the Tesuque Valley. 
They have protested to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, with no result, over a period of fifteen years. 
This year, due to an unusual drought their ditches 
are so dry that they have not raised enough susten- 
ance for a single family. The Superintendent of the 
Northern Pueblos has applied for government ra- 
tions for them. Comes the Bursum bill and says in 
effect that the Pueblos shall have as much water 
as they are putting on cultivated fields at the pres- 
ent moment, and no more. What then becomes of 
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the Tesuque Pueblo, whose case represents that of 
at least five others? Technically what the bill 
does is to withdraw government protection for the 
Indian waters in excess of the quantity being de- 
livered to fields irrigated and cultivated at the 
present moment; for additional water the Indians 
are directed to apply to the local courts, of which 
Mr. Twitchell, prior to his sponsoring of the 
Bursum bill, had this to say: “Our local courts 
have yet to show, in my judgment, where an Indian 
has ever received a square deal.” 

But even the above did not satisfy the sponsors 
of the Bursum bill. In Section 8, the federal court 
for New Mexico is required to approve non- 
Indian claims based upon adverse possession with- 
out color of title—which means possession without 
even a shadow of right as the basis for the original 
entry upon the lands—and to decree such lands to 
non-Indian claimants where they can show that 
they had such possession for a period running back 
to 1900. Under the Sandoval decision, the Indians 
would have a defence against the assertion of such 
adverse claims for the reason that, as wards of the 
government and still in a condition of tutelage, the 
statute of limitations could not run against them. 
That defence is made unavailable by the provisions 
of the bill. In the same section persons claiming 
valid Spanish or Mexican grants or a patent from 
the United States for lands lying within the bound- 
aries of Indian lands can present them to the fed- 
eral court and thereupon such non-Indian claim- 
ants “shall be entitled to a decree in their favor 
respectively for the whole of the lands so claimed.” 
This closes the door upon the Indians in so far 
as any defence is concerned—which in most 1n- 
stances they would have on the ground that their 
grants are prior in time, in continuity of occupa- 
tion and possession and in recognition by the gov- 
ernment of the United States—and opens the door 
wide for unlimited graft based upon old claims 
long since forgotten, which would be unearthed 
and exploited under this provision. No more 
dreadful example than this has ever been offered 
of the failure of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
protect the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico from 
the devastating aggressiveness of the white set- 
tlers. The endorsement by the Bureau of this pro- 
vision warrants its arraignment before public opin- 
ion in this country and a conviction for betrayal 
cf its trust. 

A large number of trespasses on Indian land 
have been established more recently than twenty- 
two years ago; they are being multiplied at the 
time of this writing when voters have been assured 
the Bursum bill will become law. All these tres- 
passes likewise are confirmed by the Bursum bill. 
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The trespasser must pay for them, but the money 
will go into the United States Treasury and the 
Indians have no option; Secretary Fall or his suc- 
cessor in office can authorize the compulsory pur- 
chase of these seized Indian lands at will. 

A word is perhaps necessary about the two 
forms of Indian land holdings in the United States. 
All holdings save the Pueblo holdings are called 
reservations. These reservations are a part of 
the public domain, but their status is peculiar in 
that the Secretary of the Interior can proceed, by 
the method of allotment, to break them up at will. 
But the Pueblo holdings are land grants made to 
the Indians by Congress on the basis of. anterior 
grants by Spain. The Secretary of the Interior 
cannot break them up at will, but must depend for 
such power on a new act of Congress and on the 
will of the American people. 

What course of events has Jed up to the inanity 
and moral chaos represented by the Bursum bill? 
The answer is clear. The lack of policy and the 
neglect of duty of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and of the Department of Justice have created the 
present situation. First the government permitted 
thousands of trespasses on Pueblo land; it could 
have stopped them had it willed. Then, some four 
years ago, under an evangelical impulse, the govern- 
ment started proceedings to oust all holders from 
Indian land; it reconsidered and after a year and 
a half lapsed into an inactivity more complete than 
before. Now the government proposes through 
the Bursum bill to make one clean sweep, trans- 
ferring all disputed lands to the non-Indians, 
namely, the voters, and inviting the hurried seizure 
of the remnants of Indian-occupied land, while at 
the same time disintegrating the self-governing in- 
stitutions of the Pueblos. 

At any time in the past, a constructive policy 
based on statesmanship could have settled the land- 
tangle and could have done substantial justice to 
all. The clue to the problem is water. land with- 
out water is useless in New Mexico. The Pueblo 
country is irrigated in the same primitive manner 
that existed before the white man came to 
America—by ditches without’ storage, which de- 
pend on the stream-flow of the moment and are 
washed away with every river flood. The Sangue 
de Cristo and Jemez mountains provide abundant 
stream-flow. Storage of water, power develop- 
ment, pumpage for irrigation and drainage of 
water-logged lands, would so increase the arable 
area that there would be plenty of land for all, 
Indians and non-Indians alike. The waters and 
the land they flow over are government property 
in the main and the Rio Grande is an interstate 
tiver. Under the Reimbursable Act, Congress 
could institute the needed storage, power and 
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drainage systems without the cost of a cent to 
taxpayers and to the general benefit of the popu- 
lations involved. Incidentally the economic basis 
of the Pueblos would be guaranteed forever and 
the disputes over titles could be adjudicated with- 
out any human hardship. The history of Indian 
affairs exhibits no more complete intellectual break- 
down on the part of the government than this. 
There is still time to adopt this constructive policy. 

The Pueblo question is not a party question. 
It should not be allowed to become a political issue. 
In the interests of justice the citizens of the United 
States should unite against the Bursum bill. If, as 
alleged by Secretary Fall, it is an “administration 
measure,’ it can only cast discredit upon the ad- 
ministration and upon the party which sponsors it, 
and every fair-minded member of that party should 
repudiate a measvre which is at once a death-blow 
to the Indians and a blot upon the administration 
and the nation. For the Bursum bill is not a local 
issue. It is of national significance. Here we 
have a race of eight thousand Pueblo Indians in 
our midst, and for political or private greed we 
propose to wipe them out. And what this loss 
would be to us, aesthetic, social, moral, is incal- 
culable. The life of these Pueblo Indians is a 
survival of an archaic world, a beautiful living 
experiment and achievement in social relations. 
The Pueblo Indians are artists in ceremonial 
dances, in music, in poetry, in pottery, in weaving, 
in silver-work; and in the art of pure design alone 
their continuing and developing achievement is 
superb, comparable to the early Greek and 
Etruscan art and far surpassing the most ambitious 
achievements of American artists in this direction 
—as the American artists themselves are the first 
to acknowledge. 

Whether or not the American people interest 
themselves in a situation which concerns them as 
greatly as it does the Indians, the Pueblo Indians 
are now fully awakened to the danger confronting 
them. Far from desiring the Bursum bill as has 
been stated on the floor of the Senate, they are 
unanimously in protest against it. At a council 
called by the Pueblos of Santo Domingo and 
Cochiti, of all the twenty Pueblos involved, one 
hundred and twenty delegates from these Pueblos 
met at Santo Domingo on November 5th to protest 
against the bill and to determine what measures 
they should take to protect their existence. Here 
were twenty autonomous nations, speaking five dis- 
tinct root languages, confederating for the first 
time since the general Pueblo rebellion of 1680, 
when they were united against an invader who was 
in effect far less deadly than the crisis which now 
hangs over them. 

Auice Corsin HENDERSON. 
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have failed to receive the appreciation to which they 

consider themselves entitled, that great art 1s never 
popular. Often this complaint takes the form of what is 
really a consolation, by going so far as to reverse the state- 
ment completely, until it reads that popular art is never 
great. In that form it enjoys considerable uncritical sup- 
port from a good many people of taste who cultivate the 
foible of having a kind of horror of anything which others 
like. Just now, at a period of almost complete aesthetic 
chaos, when so many artistic endeavorers are daring us to 
appreciate them whether we like them or. not, this com- 
bined complaint and consolation is being made more fre- 
quently than ever. 

The charge, if true, is a serious one. Most artists, when 
not in a mood of embittered defiance, wili readily admit 
that recognition is an invaluable stimulus. Art is essen- 
tially a social function, implying an artist expressing him- 
self in relation to an audience, and the theory sometimes 
advanced that an artist would continue to produce entirely 
for his own satisfaction without recognition, or the inde- 
structible hope of eventual recognition, is psychologically 
altogether untenable, If the expression of the artist were 
really to fail in impressing anybody at all the artistic activ- 
ity would soon become atrophied. 

Historically, of course, great art has always found its 
great audience. We have no hesitation in talking about 
the art of a people and the significance of art as an indica- 
tion of the culture of various epochs. It is generally as- 
sumed that in the past at least, art meant something, that 
it played a part in the life of the races that produced it, 
and that it enriched them spiritually and emotionally. In 
the historical retrospect art becomes an expression of the 
values of life and its universal appeal mirrors the spiritual 
continuity of mankind. 

In asserting that this is still measurably true, that great 
art must continue to appeal to a wider audience than the 
aesthetic Robots of Mr. Clive Bell’s imagination or any 
other clique, we have, of course, no intention of minimizing 
the artist’s real difficulties. But these difficulties are in- 
herent in the nature of the artist’s relation to society, and 
by no means constitute a special grievance for him to nurse 
against the world. The artist has to struggle for recogni- 
tion, to compete, and to have the courage of persistence. By 
his very nature he is an innovator and an experimenter, a 
bearer of new gifts, and as such he has to overcome a great 
deal of social inertia and a quite comprehensible lack of 
immediate understanding. But these are not especially 
imposed martyrdoms, The scientist and the religious clari- 
fier, those two other bearers of light, have suffered more 
than the artist in the history of civilization. They have 
been burned and tortured much more frequently than 
he. 

The specific obstacles which the artist encounters vary 
with the age in which he lives; there undoubtedly are times 
when a nation or a race is more receptive to an artistic 
interpretation of life than at others. The history of art is 
marked by periods of artistic efflorescence, of decline, and of 
inactivity. The pioneer of a new artistic movement com- 
ing forward in an age of artistic quiescence has to contend 
with more than the usual odds. He faces an accumulated 
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inertia and must break down the prejudice of current taste 
which confronts him with the conventionalized formulae of 
the preceding artistic movement. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge sold only five copies of the original Bristol edition of 
their Lyrical Ballads, and the impressionist school of paint- 
ers had a long battle with a particularly bad form of 
neo-classicism. Yet these artists came into their own and 
some of them, like Wordsworth, were considered great 
long after they had ceased to be so. 

Sometimes again it may happen that an artist finds it 
dificult to gain recognition in a period of considerable 
artistic activity. He finds no public favor and is ridiculed 
and repudiated by the intrenched critics. His admirers, 
if he has any at all, are recruited from the younger genera- 
tion, and his works become the subject of acrimonious dis- 
pute. ‘This state of affairs, however, is again not as bad 
as it sounds. It points to a fact, hitherto not sufficiently 
appreciated in the history of art, that there is such a thing 
as aesthetic saturation, For there is every reason to believe 
that most individuals can absorb only a certain number of 
zsthetic impressions, just as they can assimilate only a cer- 
tain number of ideas. They come to look upon new ideas 
as being unsound and new artistic forms as having no 
esthetic value. Our taste depends so much upon what we 
have been accustomed to admire, and even when we culti- 
vate our taste and make a constant critical effort to keep it 
as catholic as possible, few of us can forever feel at home 
among new aesthetic forms, Art, like life, is something that 
passes and leaves us. 

Whistler faced exactly this situation. Ruskin, who in 
his day was a pioneer in aesthetic criticism and a man of 
generous appreciations, could not understand Whistler, and 
said so with the asperity of an old man and with some 
abuse of his position as the leading art critic of his time. 
It is to the credit of Whistler’s vitality as an artist that he 
fought and worsted Ruskin both legally and in the court 
of artistic appeal. The incident is perhaps not as discredit- 
able to Ruskin as it has often been made out to be, in the 
light of what we have just said about aesthetic satura- 
tion. 

The ideal of an infinite receptivity in matters of art is un- 
tenable if only because we always tend to glorify the past 
and cherish. the impressions which life made upon us when 
we were in our prime. In the end a critic’s undiminished 
receptivity may well make us suspicious of the depth of his 
receptions. ‘The spectacle of Mr. Huneker forever wrap- 
ping himself in a veil of painted words and dancing his 
florid interpretation of every new form of art that swam 
into his ken, was not always altogether edifying. 

Where the obstacles to récognition are greater it may 
require several generations to place an artist at his true 
worth. This has led to the bitterest kind of reflections; the 
cynicism that an artist is not great until he is dead comes 
very easily from the lips of artists who have not yet ar- 
rived, though they might easily console themselves with the 
reflection that the real insignificance of many artists may 
also remain hidden until long after monuments have been 
dedicated to their memory. But no one having the slightest 
acquaintance with the history of art is likely to assert that 
a single generation is entirely competent to appraise the 
greatness of its art. Certainly no artist, exalted by only 
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one generation and totally unappreciated by all succeeding 
generations, could be called great in any accepted meaning 
of the word. We should simply have to shrug our shoul- 
ders. What we call great art is something which accumu- 
lates greatness with the course of time, after the first indi- 
vidual judgments, “Lael 

The cynicism about death and greatness becomes vicious 
only when applied by pedantic and timid critics to deny 
recognition to their contemporaries. But this is really a 
denial of the function of criticism. We cannot afford to 
say that a new work of art profoundly moves us and then 
falter in our approbation for fear that the next generation 
may impugn our taste. Our taste is our conviction even 
though it may convict us, for it is chastening to remember 
that poor taste may have an equally strong conviction be- 
hind it. People are fond of saying that taste admits of no 
dispute and yet in the long run it is precisely taste which 
will always be disputed. But first it must be expressed. 

Thus far we have discussed only what might be called the 
normal difficulties of the artist. But at this point the con- 
temporary artist may object that we have been talking 
about the heroic age of art, when conditions were much 
more favorable to the artist, and that we have ignored the 
peculiar difficulties of the present age of commercialism and 
science in which the true artist is smothered or despised. 
There is no longer any audience for great art and the 
artist must either morbidly introyert upon himself or else 
make concessions which degrade him. Whatever may 
have been the case in the past, we have today arrived at a 
period in the history of art when great art must and can 
be only for the few. 

Here, of course, we face an entirely different issue. For 
if this is true, and if this is generally accepted by artists, 
then they themselves furnish the most convincing proof of 
the decadence of art. Such a general decadence of art, not 
as a temporary decline, but permanently as a form of ex- 
pression, has already been foreshadowed. The spiritual 
confusion of the Victorian poets, who sought so pathetically 
to resurrect the age of heroes and keep God intact as a 
personality, the dabbling of dramatists in sociology, the 
competition of novelists with the students of abnormal 
psychology, the contortionism of sculpture fathered by 
Rodin, the increasing abstractionism of painting, all these 
have frequently been cited as symptoms. With the dis- 
covery of evolution and the progress of science, art, like 
religion, is doomed to disintegrate, and the disjecta membra 
of the arts are already lying all about us. 

The recent contribution of analytical psychology goes 
still further. It points out that the artist no longer holds 
us in his spell because the unconscious sources of artistic 
inspiration are rapidly becoming a matter of common 
knowledge. The artist is destroying himself by becoming 
too conscious of the springs of his activity. He represents 
what is really a problem of a split personality where the 
creator and the theorizer are constantly at war, which leads 
to a relatively large suspension of the creative activity. Of 
course no one will seriously object to the artist’s having as 
many theories as he wants to have provided he creates some- 
thing which others can admire whether they agree with his 
theories or not. But when he fails to complete his creative 
phantasy on account of this critical interference and then 
adds a theoretical elaboration as if it were a part of the 
work of art, we are entitled to interpret his recourse to 
theory as an expression of the disintegration of art at its 
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For we must insist that an artist, if he is to remain one, 
must appeal to us by what he does rather than by what he 
thinks. If he explains to us that we fail to appreciate his 
work because we do not accept or understand his theory, 
we do him a real service by ignoring him until he has some- 
thing else to show. For art it after all the thing through 
which the artist speaks to us, the medium through which 
he breaks down the barrier between himself and the specta- 
tor. We are as much a given quantity as he; we are part 
of his problem and if he deliberately uses his art to increase 
this barrier between himself and society, he is merely trav- 
elling further down the anti-social path from which his art 
should help him to escape. The artist who constantly 
assumes the inadequacy of his audience is really a little 
naive. 

At times again the modern artist, as if exasperated, pours 
himself out in shallow productivity. Confused by the lack 
of appreciation and its reciprocal criticism, he does what 
comes easiest to him and confounds it with greatness. In 
doing this he fortifies himself with the theory that every- 
thing he does is of equal value, that it is all “expressive.” 
This theory has long been held in high esteem among art 
dealers, who will sell you any trifling sketch of a Whistler 
or a Da Vinci at fabulous prices, as if it were all the more 
valuable because the artist himself probably cast it aside as 
worthless. Coming from the modern artist, such a theory 
again points to his confusion; he does not know what he is 
doing, and for what he knows it may all be great. This is 
bringing the artistic illusion to the surface with a venge- 
ance, and indicates a dangerous decay of the self-critical 
faculty. Thus we have writers constantly forming maga- 
zines in which they are at liberty to print anything, no 
matter how bad it is, and artists arranging their own exhibi- 
tions in which to hang anything that will stick to a nail. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to turn to free verse for illus- 
trations of this tendency. 

As in conclusion we return to the scarcely broached 
problem of a general decay of art as a valid expression of 
the values of life in a scientific, non-religious, non-myth- 
opoeic, more and more analytical age, where existence yields 
only a residuum of happiness or unhappiness based upon real 
gratifications directly attained and real pains unavoidably 
encountered, we can only regret that the modern artist is 
himself fostering this process. We see him acting as both 
creator, spectator and judge. We find him looking upon 
appreciation as a right rather than an attainment. We find 
him sullen before criticism and hostile in the face of per- 
haps inevitable hesitations. He is fighting hysterical- 
ly and he shows his wounds provocatively to further 
attack. 

The modern artist seems to sense the approach of the 
twilight of art. He hates science with a blind hatred and 
mourns his beloved forms as they grow cold in his hands. 
But the battle is by no means lost, and there is really no 
escape for him from what concerns us all. For we are all 
involved in an attempt to revalue life and embody its 
meaning in new forms. If the artist will look about him a 
little more sympathetically he will find an audience pathet- 
ically eager to welcome him just because he is becoming 
rarer. But he must continue to function as an artist and 
seek to touch something which we still can all share. He 
cannot afford deliberately to isolate himself. And if he is 
really destined to pass, he should go down with flying 
colors, an artifex mirabilis to the end. 

Arrep B. Kutrner. 














being published in book form, was first published in 
a newspaper. That the book deals with a deep and 
profound subject is not important. But that a book dealing 
with such a subject’should not only have seen the light 
first in a newspaper, but actually have been written for a 
newspaper, is important. 

Three times a week a great audience, made up of all 
sorts of people, read the articles which made up the book, 
and in some way responded. I heard comments, I re- 
ceived letters, I had the cooperation of trained newspaper 
men. After some years of being a: modern artist, which 
means a writer who has little contact with an audience, 
I had the experience which older artists had, artists in 
Greece, and Italy of the Middle Ages, though of course 
I had it in a modern way. 

But here I must say exactly what I mean by the words 
“modern artist.” In every age, in every land, there are 
a certain number of young men and women whose task it 
is to carry forward the great arts. In science, the same 
sort of men and women bring us discoveries. And just as, 
in science, there are also a great number who merely teach 
what is known or apply the knowledge in a practical way, 
so in art, we have a great number who, following tradi- 
tion, produce competent and interesting work, but are not 
artists in the deeper sense. Dickens, for instance, was 
an artist in the deeper sense. His books, at the time they 
appeared, were a new discovery. Shakespeare was such an 
artist; so was Robert Burns; and so Edgar Allan Poe. 

So when I say I was a modern artist, I mean that I 
produced a number of books which reveal a new tendency 
or discovery in poetry. And like so many of the modern 
artists I not only found myself practically without an 
audience, I even had the sense of sending my work out 
into the void. Was this healthy? What did I find when 
I published my book in a newspaper? I found this: It 
is the great audience which makes art sane and 
strong. 

This being cut off from an audience has had a strange 
effect on many of our artists. Their work is distorted, 
bizarre, tangled and so one-sided that it is really sick. 
Why? Surely because, not having any ordinary audience, 
they created their art only for other artists. And this 
little group, soaked to saturation with art, must always 
have a new sensation. How shall they get it? Merely 
by outdoing each other in tricks. If A writes a poem each 
line of which begins with a small letter instead of a capital, 
B will write one in which the first personal pronoun is a 
small letter, thus: i. What is it,all for? What is art 
for, anyway? 

If it is for anything, I take it, it is for others. But 
what others? Every age gives the answer in its own way. 
‘There is always a natural audience. Euripides had an 
audience of slave-owning Athenians, people of a certain 
leisure and culture. His work shows it. Shakespeare had 
an audience dominated by a courtly and rather grand 
nobility, but including a “rabble” of the unlettered. His 
work shows it: the gorgeous poetry, the rough slapstick 
and horseplay. 

Change of audience appeared toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. The great middle classes hove into 
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view out of the commercial darkness. They could read 
and write; they received education; they became the 
dominant audience. Did art follow? As always. Poetry 
in the grand manner, which befits as a rule the nobility, 
was given up in favor of a more commonplace style in 
verse. And verse itself largely gave way to prose. The 
nobility were never interested in “things,” so much as 
they were interested in manners and great thoughts and 
ideas. But the commercial classes were brought up to 
consider things of vital importance. So the novel ap- 
peared, full of details, dealing with business, with the 
struggles of ambition, of passion, of everyday life, and in- 
stead of princely heroes we had shopkeepers, young men 
looking for their fortunes, almost anybody. Balzac, Victor 
Hugo, Tolstoy, Thackeray, Dickens—the middle-class 
novelists. Dickens? Exactly. His hero is a middle-class 
man and all the poor are brought in in the ways in which 
middle-class eyes see them: caricatures, not genuine 
human beings. 

Well, that tradition goes on, and it still produces a 
hardy art. Along comes Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells 
and a score of others. It is all right, but what? Every 
age has its new creative stirring. And so we find so many 
of our young artists dissatisfied. Which way shall they 
turn? There is something wrong about the middle-class 
novel. It no longer means a fresh act of creation, that 
birth of the new which is the life of art. So what do 
they do? They invent a newness. They scorn the middle 
classes, and revert to aristocratic traditions. But since it 
must also be new, they twist old stuff into new forms so 
deftly that it is hardly recognized. Still, it may be recog- 
nized. Compare some of the new tendencies in painting 
with Egyptian and oid Chinese art, for instance. Com- 
pare our “new poetry” with the epitaphs of the Greeks, 
the psalms in the Bible. Or think of the time when the 
writer wrote in Latin so as not to be vulgar. How many 
of our moderns write in “Latin!” What pains they take 
not to be understood! A gifted and cultured man takes 
seven years to write a book, based, as he says himself, on 
the Greek legend of Odysseus, and it is so special, com- 
plex and vague as not to be understood even by so keen 
a man as Arnold Bennett. But it is new: he introduces 
words never before used in literature, but only on the 
walls cf outhouses; and it is styled in a way which says: 
“] don’t care if not another human being is able to read 
this.” Is it also great? Maybe, But it all depends on 
what we mean by greatness in art. 

What is the matter with our young men? I think it 
is a simple matter. There is a new audience, and our 
young artists are clinging forlornly to old traditions be- 
cause they do not look out upon the world and’ see a 
possibility greater than any that was ever offered the artist 
before. Audience? Here is the Great Audience itself. 
Here, for instance, is America with a hundred million 
people, the greater number of whom, having learned to 
read and write, are groping for contacts with painting 
and music and prose, and who unknowingly demand and 
need art, as evidenced by the spread of the phonograph 
and the movies. That is the new fact, stupendous in 
its promise. ‘The race itself is coming into the light of 
art. All the machinery is ready. Better than any great 
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auditorium of Greece are our broadcasting devices—our 
newspapers, magazines, libraries, radio, to say nothing of 
the phonograph, pianola, the photographic reproduction of 
pictures. All the machinery is ready. Our amphitheatre 
is built, its acoustics are perfect, the Great Audience rises 
tier on tier before us. What is lacking? Only the artist 
is lacking. 

True, something goes on on the stage. Clever men have 
seized the opportunity to turn out cheap shoddy. And 
why not? The people were meant to be fooled: don’t we 
always unload shoddy on them? Give them the spoiled 
or green and unripe fruit, the cloth that tears at a touch, 
the shoes that have paper bottoms, the houses that fall 
apart. And this is what certain editors and writers call 
“giving the people what they want.” And this is what 
the true artist will never do. Rather than give them 
“what they want,” he will go sing his special music to 
a few trained and painfully sensitive ears. 

Do they want it? What rubbish! There was a time 
when the nobles scorned the middle classes, and especially 
because the middle classes didn’t appreciate art. But the 
time came when there was art for the middle classes, a 
new art to fit the new audience, and then we saw that 
the middle classes did appreciate art. But what was the 
point? The new art was great in so far as it was not just 
for the middle class but for the upper class as well. That 
is to say, modern art began at the top, with the nobility 
of position and learning, and then spread downward to 
include a great new class who could read and appreciate. 
So that the next step is not art for the “poor,” the pro- 
letariat, the “workers,” but art which simply deepens and 
broadens enough to include this new layer, and so becomes 
art for the whole people. 

Class-art we have aplenty. A Gertrude Stein is tor the 
intellectuals, an H. G. Wells for the upper middle classes, 
a Harold Bell Wright for the lower middle classes, and 
I presume there is some one, unknown to fame, for the 
workers, the proletariat. Perhaps it is Laura Jean Libbey 
or Bertha M. Clay. I do not know. However much one 
studies the problem, the doors to knowledge are closed. 
You see, our critics, recruited from the two higher classes, 
only recognize the two higher classes. They scorn the 
Harold Bell Wrights, and don’t bring to our attention 
at all the writers for the “common people.” 

But art for all the people, is it possible? Let us look 
at the problem. Suppose you had in the same room a 
millionaire banker, a lawyer, a doctor, a carpenter, a 
street-car conductor, the woman president of a college, a 
professor of literature, a great scientist, a vaudeville 
actress, a seamstress, a salesgirl, a farmer, a fisherman, a 
coal miner, a bootblack and a ship’s captain. Let's stop 
there, for at least we have a party representing the differ- 
ent kinds of occupation and culture in America. And 
now you say to yourself, you, the artist: “I must write 
a story of interest to everyone in this room. I can’t write 
like Meredith or Henry James. Those two would be 
appreciated by the college president, the professor and 
possibly the scientist, but the rest would be shut out. I 
can’t write like Harold Bell Wright. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the college people, as well as the coal miner and 
the bootblack couldn’t go him. Neither can I write like 
Arnold Bennett or H. G. Wells. Where would the 
street-car conductor come in, the actress, the farmer, the 
fisherman and a few others? What is the trouble?” 
And you, the artist, would find that the trouble was that 
our art is class-art, and appeals only to one particular 
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layer of people.. How then could you write something 
for all the people? 

First of all, it would have to be very simple 
in theme, in thought, in the words used and in the 
style in which the words were put together. Only thus 
could the greater number in the audience be included. 
Second it would have to be so fundamentally human in 
theme, in thought, in feeling and expression, that it would 
strike a response in the banker, professor, lawyer, scientist, 
as well as the rest. Is this last possible? Why not? All 
human beings have the same nature: our conflicts rage 
about the same deep problems. What is life for? Why 
do we suffer, and yet struggle? What is the mystery of 
love, and that of hate? What is the lure of sex, the 
temptation of ambition, the hunger for power? How do 
people we don’t know about, live, and how do people die? 
What great visions hang before mankind today? What 
are the ways of lust, the ways of women? How do human 
beings meet pain, and the feeling of inferiority, and the 
defeats in love? What is the sting of children who leave 
their parents? 

One could goon. Are these not universal things? Is 
there any human being, whether a clipper of coupons or 
a blacker of boots, who does not burn with these pangs 
and these questions? Isn’t our life all fundamentally 
one? 

Such are the themes which include all; and if these 
themes are set forth with depth of feeling and simplicity 
of expression and undeniable truth, yes, the truth of life, 
for only the truth will bring response from all, then we 
have broken through the class barriers, we have taken the 
last step, the step that includes the human race, and we 
have at last produced art for the people. 

Is it an easy task? Hardly. Every advance in art has 
been painful. It took the greatest creative genius to in- 
vent the novel. It will take the same genius to create art 
for the people. But that is all the more reason why any 
young artist of mettle will leap to the task, and spend the 
long baffling years in search of the way. First and fore- 
most he must get down into life. He must break up his 
prejudices about people and enter the inarticulate and be 
ginning democracy around him. He must look at the great 
books on his shelf and say, “You were good in your time. 
For my time a new kind of book.” 

If he is a writer, he must forego some of the old pleas- 
ures, exactly as an Ibsen had to forego the pleasure of 
writing in poetry. Prose was the price the literary artist 
paid for advancing to the middle classes. And the price 
now? You will know the price if you write as if the 
audience were directly before you, and you knew at every 
moment you had to adapt what you said to what they 
needed and what, most deeply, they desired. 

Such will be the new health in our art, and who can 
doubt its greatness? Who can doubt that with the whole 
race lifting into the light there will not be the greatest 
kind of art? 

Yes, so. But what has that to do with a book on a 
deep subject which was published in a newspaper? It has 
this to do with it. No artist forsakes his art even when 
he writes about pins and needles or the unconscious mind. 
Whatever my intellect may have had to say about it, the 
artist in me has exulted at this chance to create something 
for the new audience. That is why it appeared, rightly, 
in a newspaper. And that is why it gave me a new m- 
sight into the art which must be, if art is to go on and 
democracy triumph. James OppENnHEIm™. 
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November 29, 1922 


The “Difference” of Literature 


from American reviews which are on the whole much 

better than English—that it is the general opinion that 
I am settling down. This opinion I would encourage: and 
so I am a little out of humor with the Chicago Evening 
Post (July 7, 1922) for having raised a question on which 
I cannot be silent, and my views on which have already 
got me into the hottest water culture can brew. 


[Mr. Bell’s theory of “significant form”] was a good 
theory in one way [says my critic]. It enabled him to 
accept cubistic and futuristic pictures. [Incidentally, 
Mr. Bell never did accept the Italian futurists, and al- 
ways laughed at their theories, while admitting that 
theories don’t matter a straw one way or the other.] But 
it was a bad theory for this reason—literature, even 
lyrical poetry, can never be pure form, purged from all 
recognition of objects. 


If, then, pure form was the essential characteristic of 
pure art, literature was not pure. This, in the opinion of 
the Chicago Evening Post, “was rather tough on us peo- 
ple who get more from literature than from painting.” 
Was it? For the life of me, I can’t see why. 

The Post, I think, must find some special virtue in the 
word “pure”; for my part I grow to attach less and less 
importance to it as I become more and more uncertain 
what it means. All I am sure of is that literature is an art 
altogether different from the arts of painting and music, 
and that to appreciate it a man need not possess that 
peculiar sense of abstract form—‘“pure form,” if you will 
—without which he can get little or nothing from the 
other two. I am not going to argue; I am going only to 
record my own experience, which will be found, I fancy, 
to square pretty well with that of my critics, and from 
it draw such inferences as no one will be likely to dispute. 
If a really intelligent and well-educated man—a literary 
journalist, a don, or a civil servant—-tells me of some book, 
ancient or modern, that has impressed him, I am interested: 
I am sufficiently interested to get the book from the library 
and have a look at it. Were the same person to express 
enthusiasm for a show of modern pictures or an old master 
discovered in a country house, I should evince no more 
curiosity than good manners required, and perhaps not 
that. On the other hand, there are a few people, painters 
for the most part—people whose particular judgments are 
often utterly opposed to mine—to whose recommendation 
of a picture I pay the same attention that I pay to a 
recommendation by a highly intelligent and educated per- 
son of a book. Mark that here is no question of particular 
sympathy, no question of agreeing with the particular judg- 
ments of my counsellor or of his agreeing with mine; if 
Mr. Burton Rascoe, who teases me and may be intelligent, 
or Mr. Wyndham Lewis who reviles and is certainly not 
well educated, were seriously to tell me that I ought to 
see the work of such-and-such a painter, I should make 
a point of seeing it. Now, if people who are admittedly 
amongst the most intelligent and best educated in England 
—people, too, with whom I live on terms of the greatest 
friendliness—cannot give me a “tip” that would send me 
across the road, whereas people, less intelligent, and with 
whom I am apt to quarrel, can send me across half Europe, 
does it not seem to follow that there is a peculiar quality 


I GATHER from reviews of my last book—especially 


in pictures and a peculiar power of recognizing it, which 
from the vast majority of highly intelligent and generally 
discriminating people appears to be wholly absent? About 
any particular work it may well happen that these last— 
the literary and cultivated—agree with me, while the 
others—the picture-understanding few—differ; but, some- 
how, I feel that whereas my literary friends and I are 
not really agreeing about the same thing, the arguments of 
my opponents are concerned with the things I know to be 
éssential but think that they have misjudged. I am serious- 
ly interested in what they say; and I feel that they can 
appreciate—in a way my literary friends cannot—what 
precisely it is I admire or dislike. 

Let us take the matter a step further. Some one will 
say, “Yes, I agree; the opinion of the truly intelligent and 
well-educated on a book of exposition or erudition, on 
criticism, on a novel or even on a play, carries weight: but 
what about poetry?” Now, I will admit that the opinion 
of a cultivated bourgeois—to use the offensive term with 
which young people who wrote poems or painted pictures 
used to damn those who claimed only to appreciate—that 
the opinion of a cultivated hourgeois in poetry is of less 
weight than his opinion on history, biography, novels and 
the rest. All the same, if the sort of man I have in mind 
earnestly advised me to read a particular poem, I should 
read it. Surely we all agree that such people do get genuine 
pleasure from lyrical poetry; that poetry means a great 
deal to them; that it profoundly affects their lives. But 
were such people never to see a picture again I cannot be- 
lieve that it would make to them any serious difference. 
No one supposes that intelligent people read the best books 
for hours together from a sense of duty; whereas we know 
that they are bored to death by forty-five minutes in a 
picture gallery. They do get something, they get much, 
trom literaturé; from the plastic arts they get next to 
nothing. What jis the meaning of this? 

Well, we all agree that there is in literature an immense 
amount of stuff which is not purely aesthetic, which is 
cognitive and suggestive, and which an intelligent bour- 
geois can understand as well as anyone else. In painting, 
on the other hand, there is no more of this cognitive stuff 
than can be squeezed out of the subject; and that will 
rarely be enough to keep an active mind busy for five min- 
utes. It is not surprising, therefore, that a man of good 
understanding but no especial sensibility should make more 
of one than of the other. So far we all agree; but now 
comes a division. ‘Those who insist on the fundamental 
unity of the arts, who are positive that the essential quality 
in all is the same, will argue that, in fact, the cultivated 
bourgeois no more appreciates that essential quality in 
literature than in painting. In either the essence escapes 
him. He never penetrates to the heart of the matter, 
never comprehends that which makes a picture or a poem 
a work of art. It may be so; but if we are to assume 
that the essence of all the arts is the same, that literature 
beneath its intellectual and adventitious trappings is as 
“pure” as painting or music, and that whoever is in- 
sensitive to the essence of painting will be insensitive to 
the fundamental qualities of literature, we shall soon find 
ourselves forced to a conclusion as tough, at least, as that 
Jeplored by the Chicago Evening Post. 
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For, often, in the matter of painting, literary artists are 
to my personal knowledge no more sensitive than cultivated 
bourgeois. About the best poet writing in England is, to 
my thinking, T. S. Eliot; about the best novelist, Virginia 
Woolf. Yet, if Mr. Eliot were to tell me that in his 
ancestral Boston home hangs a picture by “a painter of 
the Umbrian school’”’ whom he conjectures to have been 
Raphael, or if Mrs. Woolf told me that a young painter 
had taken her to see a picture which she considered as good 
as any Cézanne ever painted, (ncither, be it understood, 
is, in fact, addicted to laying down the law or even ex- 
pressing an opinion on such matters) I should be no more 
excited than if my friend Mr. Bertrand Russell were to 
tell some similar story—no more excited, that is, than Mr. 
Russell would be if I, in an offhand way, were to announce 
that I had knocked the bottom out of the Einstein theory. 
This comparison I choose, not, as some will surmise, to 
raise a laugh, but for the sake of exactitude. Were I1-to 
comment on Einstein, whom I don’t understand, I make 
no doubt my comments would be more entertaining and 
agreeable than those of the academic and disgruntled pro- 
fessors who feel that their noses have somehow been put 
out of joint by the new theory and say so professorially. 
But what I should say would be literary and semi-phil- 
osophic; something that no genuine mathematician could 
dream for a moment of taking seriously. Similarly, the 
three eminent writers I have named, though what they 
had to say about a picture would certainly be better worth 
hearing than anything that could be said by Dr, MacColl 
or the president of the Royal Academy, would be most 
unlikely so much as to touch’ the heart of the matter. You 
see I have no doubt whatever that I am more sensitive 
to the essential, to what I used to call the “pure,” qualities 
of a picture than are Mr. Eliot or Mrs. Woolf: am I on 
that account to conclude that 1 am more sensitive than they 
to the essential quality of the art in which they excel? 
Even to please the Chicago Evening Post I cannot consent 
to make such a fool of myself. 

For the mere examination of our own experience has 
brought us to this: first-rate literary artists are as much at 
sea as cultivated bourgeois when they come to talk of 
pictures. Are we, then, to assume that literary artists do 
not understand their own business, or shall we admit that 
their business is something entirely different from that of 
the painter? Between these two alternatives I unhesitating- 
ly vote for the second. I grope back, nervously, towards 
my original hypothesis. Literature, I cannot help thinking, 
must be something very different from painting—a less 
pure art I should say, an art with more body in it and, 
I will add, an art of far more importance to the human 
race. I am persuaded that people can genuinely appreciate 
literature though they lack that strange power of reacting 
intensely to abstract form which is essential to a compre- 
hension of the visual arts. And this I account for by 
supposing that formal significance, without which a picture 
is utterly worthless, is not the essential quality, is not even 
the most important quality, in a book. If, indeed, I rightly 
understand what formal beauty is, I believe that you can 
have good literature without it and good literary criticism 
without much appreciation of it. I can see no formal 
beauty worth speaking of in Balzac or Dickens, neither do 
I believe that Leslie Stephen had any great sense of it. 
Now a picture is quite valueless without formal beauty— 
the beauty of a pot, a carpet, or a building—and he who 
has no sense of this sort of beauty will get nothing worth 
having from visual art. 
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. The fact is, subject, and the overtones emanating from 
it, wit, irony, pathos, drama, criticism, didacticism even— 
qualities which in painting count for little or nothing—do 
seem to be of the essence of literature; what is more, to 
appreciate literature, a man must be thoroughly alive to 
them. So, when a writer tries to confine himself to terri- 
tories which he can cultivate in common with painting and 
music, when he reduces content and its overtones to a 
minimum, when he sets himself to create form which shall 
be abstractly beautiful, he invariably comes short of great- 
ness: what is worse, he is apt to be a bore. The painter 
or musician, on the other hand, who tries to deal with a 
content suitable to literature, to comprehend the ideas and 
emotions of life and render their implications and associa- 
tions, falls more often than not into vulgarity and melo- 
drama. Of this a reasonable explanation seems to be 
that literature is one thing, painting and music another.” 

The point of literature may be blunter than that of the 
visual arts; but literature has an amplitude unknown to 
them, and its effectiveness compared with theirs is as the 
effectiveness of a bombshell compared with that of a rapier 
—or shall I say of the climate compared with the view from 
a window. ‘The visual arts mean a good deal to a few 
people, and count for something to a few more; literature 
plays an immense part in the lives of almost all intelligent 
men and women, of precisely those men and women who, 
in the long run, are the masters of life. Having made 
such handsome concessions, may we not invite the writers, 
and amateurs of writing, to conceive it possible that even 
they have their limitations? Will they not admit that the 
power of appreciating abstract form is a peculiar gift? After 
all, the vast majority, including the most intelligent, can- 
not really tell when a piano is slightly out of tune. And 
it seems to me possible that the appreciation pf the visual 
arts is something as peculiar as this. Remember, every 
disability is said to have is compensations. Blind men are 
said to hear, feel, taste and smell more exquisitely than the 
seeing; and literary people, I dare say, possess a surer hold 
on the significance of life than those who have been blest, 
or cursed, with a peculiar feeling for the significance of 
formal relations. 

Cuiive Bett. 


a 
* For all I know this was the conclusion to which the 
writer in the Chicago Evening Post came at last; the 
parsimonious agency sent me only the third chapter of his 
essay. 


We Are Not Froward 


We are not froward in ourselves, or strayed 

From any path marked out for us to tread; 
Not in compliance or revolt are made 

These destinations whither we are led. 
Patient and imperturbable, the true 

Pilgrim has need of neither chart nor guide, 
Asks at no door which turning to pursue 

Where mountains meet the sky and seas are wide. 


Some will go journeys, being among those 
Who find in sights and cities what they lack, 
While some will seek in little towns repose. 
But we must all by the same road fare back 
To where the Finger points, and milestones aid 
No more the adventurous or the long-delayed. 
Lestiz NgeLson JENNINGS. 
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which Mr, Clive Bell begins his article is taken from 
a series of four editorials in the Friday Literary Re- 
view, which did not end, as he surmises, by saying that 
“literature is one thing, painting another”—which seemed 
rather too obvious for such an imposing. place as the conclu- 
sion—but which, admitting they were different things, put 
forth Croce’s view that they had one thing in common; they 
were, in so far as each was an art, methods of expressing 
man’s intuitions. In short these articles were a very ele- 
mentary and perhaps for that reason distorted restatement 
of the expressionist theory of art. This theory has, in com- 
mon with Mr. Bell’s theory of art as “significant form,” 
enough features so that its holders will find a great deal in 
his book Art with which they will be in cordial agreement. 
But it seems to me that his particular notion of “significant 
form” as the abstract or pure forms revealed by vision 
when vision is free from practical motives—when, as he 
puts it, we see things as they are in themselves—is a mare’s 
nest. As my original summary in the Post did Mr, Bell 
an injustice (see his parenthesis: I should have said “en- 
ables him to accept non-representative art”) I shall try to 
give his theory now in as much of his own language as 
space will permit. To him a picture has aesthetic validity 
not because it portrays a beautiful object but because it 
portrays significant form. Arabesque or pure ornament 
has validity for the same reason. The majority of pictures 
portray natural objects or scenery simply because these are 
convenient approaches to pure form—the artist who tried 
to conjure it,from the void would be trying a too difficult 
task. And we should not have a key to the general layout 
of his design. When, however, he paints a cow our aesthetic 
pleasure is not in the recognition of dear old Bossie, but 
is in the cognition of pure form, the cow’s tail and horns 
merely serving to give us enough perspective so that we can 
get the lie of the land, see how the planes are arranged. 

And Mr. Bell explains that we recognize pure form only 
by the aesthetic emotion it induces. But although he recog- 
nizes it only by a subjective emotion he is sure that it car- 
ries an objective reference: “Now to see objects as pure 
forms is to see them as ends in themselves. ... What is 
the significance of anything as an end in itself? What is 
that which is left when we strip a thing of all associa- 
tions. ... What is left to provoke our emotion? What 
but that which the philosophers used to call ‘the thing in 
itself’ and now call ‘ultimate reality’? Shall I be alto- 
gether fantastic in suggesting, what some of the profoundest 
thinkers have believed, that the significance of the thing in 
itself is the significance of reality?” 

Perhaps Mr. Bell would not be fantastic in suggesting it 
if he did so in some more inescapable way than he has 
chosen, Before saying that certain forms give him such 
an emotional reaction that he is sure they represent ultimate 
reality—an idea which suggests that philosophers should 
be barred from university chairs if it be found that they 
are astigmatic or short-sighted—he should check his emo- 
tions by those of others. And it happens that other people 
just as sensitively endowed as Mr. Bell, perhaps, have had 
aesthetic emotions—pure ones, unconnected with mere 
literary associations—before pictures, and with the aid of 
experimental psychologists they have analyzed these and 
have come to the conclusion that the emotion is due to the 
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picture inducing in the gazer a certain motor set, a “feeling 
into” the picture. ‘This is of course the well-known Intro- 
jection or Empathy theory of Lipps and Groos, which I 
shall not discuss, but merely adduce as an obvious alter- 
native to Mr, Bell’s very ambitious theory, and one which 
he ought to have disposed of before setting up his own. 

And his theory does make him more unfair to the other 
arts than he is willing to admit in his present article. Here 
he says: “The fact is, subject and the overtones emanat- 
ing from it, wit, irony, pathos, drama, criticism, didacticism 
even—qualities which in painting count for little or noth- 
ing—do seem to be of the essence of literature. ... So, 
when a writer tries to confine himself to territory which 
he’can cultivate in common with painting and music, when 
he reduces content and its overtones to a minimum, when 
he sets himself to create form which shall be abstractly 
beautiful, he invariably comes short of greatness: what is 
worse, he is apt to be a bore.” 

But in his Art, Mr. Bell took a different tack. There 
he told us that the significance of great poetry—“its intel- 
lectual and factual content’’—had very little to do with 
its greatness. He quoted two songs from Shakespeare, 
Come away . . . death, and Hark, hark, the watchdogs 
bark, and instead of saying that they were short of great, 
or boring, he said that they were, in common with Shake- 
speare’s other songs, “the purest poetry in English” and 
that nevertheless they were “nursery rhymes or drawing 
room ditties,” that the first he quoted was utterly common- 
place and the second nonsense, but that, like the poetry of 
the second greatest poet, Milton, these songs derived their 
value from their formal music: “The poet expresses in 
verbal form an emotion but distantly related to the words 
set down. But it is related; it is not a purely artistic emo- 
tion. In poetry, form and its significance are not every- 
thing; the form and the content are not one.” 

Well, that is what comes of making “form” into an 
ontological bogy man. Surely no theory that makes a non- 
sense rhyme—as Mr. Bell calls it—like Hark, hark, 
the watchdogs bark, the purest poetry we have, leaving 
King Lear to be branded, like a food going into interstate 
commerce, as “Artificially colored and flavored,” need be 
taken too seriously. It is only too evident that Mr. Bell 
uses the word aesthetic in a restricted and semi-mathe- 
matical sense—except when he uses it to include apprecia- 
tion of cheroots and draws a scolding from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Why should one sense, the visual, be the particular 
vehicle of ultimate truth, with the ear for formal rhythm 
perhaps as a secondary witness? ‘That the forms in a 
picture or a landscape do mediate a purely aesthetic emo- 
tion, I grant, but it is also a human emotion rather than 
a cosmic one. 

And Mr. Bell is surely wrong in saying that in litera- 
ture content is more than form and different from it. 
Even in Leslie Stephen the form and content are one— 
although as he is a thinker rather than an artist I do not 
see why he is dragged in. But when Alice Meynell puts 
a landscape into words, as she does at the end of her The 
Lady Poverty who is found not among modern men: 


But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear, 
In delicate, spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere. 
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the aesthetic emotion is not caused by a formal music which 
has no connection with life, and then hindered by the fact 
that the words not only sing in the void but describe a 
landscape which has a connection with life—as Mr. Bell 
would have to say on his theory—but it is caused by the fact 
that a certain beautiful, austere sort of landscape is not 
only described but presented to us—as opposed to repre- 
sented—by means of a rhythm and verbal music which 
is itself as austere as its subject. That the content is in- 
variably moulded by the form is nicely shown by A. C. 
Bradley in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry. He quotes 
Byron’s lines: 


“Bring forth the horse!” The horse was brought. 
In truth he was a noble steed. 


Now we could change the form and leave the content in- 
tact by reading “‘steed” to begin with and “horse” in the 
last line. Try it and see what happens. Is the content 
the same? 

Of course, poems and novels have form, in so far as they 
are aesthetic documents and not mere chronicles—which 
too may be interesting, even as Balzac is interesting to 
Mr. Bell, though his form may not be apparent to him. 
But it is not form in the sense of pattern, as the critic 
seemed to think who compared a novel of George Moore's 
to a symphony. And I shall devote my remaining space 
to giving, as opposed to Mr. Bell’s theory of form, the 
expressionist theory of form. What I shall really do is 
summarize very briefly the best statement of the matter 
that I have so far seen, in Toward a Theory of Art by 
Lascelles Abercrombie. Mr. Abercrombie’s aesthetic is 
based in part on Croce, but is developed quite independ- 
ently and he does not raise the issue of idealism so acutely 
—to say nothing of the fact that he is easier reading than 
Croce. He agrees with him, however, in saying that ex- 
perience enjoyed for its own sake, knowledge by intuition 
of the particular thing, before we start to generalize about 
that thing and try to bend it to practical uses, is aesthetic 
experience. But in life we never stay on the level of aesthetic 
experience: we break it up, pass judgment upon it, use it 
for practical ends. The artist is ane who not only enjoys 
aesthetic experience but seeks to fix it, so that it may be 
enjoyed again, To do this he isolates it from all practical 
and contingent consideration. He wishes to get it pure and 
the fact that it can be put in pure form is what makes it so 
exciting or satisfying. For a pure experience is one in 
which every element hangs together, 

Nothing in it is meaningless. We know that in the 
universe everything does hang together, that all things are 
mutually dependent: but we can seldom see that fact; there 
are too many contingencies.- The artist’s expression of the 
aesthetic experience—that is his use of any method, em- 
pirically proven, that will induce in us the emotions which 
were his reaction to that experience—is successful in so far 
as it puts over the experience and not any of the accidentals 
that accompanied it or that might be suggested by it. What 
we all wish, above all things, is for a universe that shall be 
all significance and no mere brute contingency. In artistic 
experience that is just what we get. And it is through 
form in the work of art that we get it. For as the aesthetic 
experience had to hang together to be taken ir. as one ex- 
perience, so the work of art must have a forinal unity that 
expresses that hanging together—that coherence: 


For it is by Form that the matter, whatever it may 
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be, is accepted as a unity; and form is not, as we have 
seen, a boundary imposed on matter from without, not 
even a final fastening together of matter already toler- 
ably shaped, as a tire binds the felloes of a wheel; form 
as the expression of ultimate unity is inherent through 
all the matter of a work of art, and is constantly work- 
ing through every detail of expression towards its com- 
pletion: artistic expression, indeed, merely has to com- 
plete itself in order to achieve its most important aspect, 
Form. 


And Mr. Abercrombie illustrates this in the case of 
tragedy which, he says, yields the highest delight of any 
art, for here, that experience which in life would be horri- 
fying certainly, and perhaps only that—only that if it 
seemed mere purposeless horror—is shown stripped of the 
veils which obscure its significance in life, in a manner 
“made acceptable and profoundly enjoyable: because in art 
even sorrowful matter is presented as belonging to a region 
of experience where nothing can be incoherent or irrelevant, 
where everything that happens is known to be necessary for 
the completion of existence. Even that which horrifies in 
actual life becomes in art an instance of the significance we 
desire of things.” 

And if art is, as Mr. Bell says, other than life, some- 
thing free from human limitations, it is not because it is 
a mere transcendental geometry of pure form, as he also 
says, but because as Mr. Abercrombie, with robuster vision, 
says, it is the only realm in which things are always sig- 
nificant. In that, in the fact that in one activity the spirit 
of man can find a realm where there is no contingency, no 
sudden irruption of the alien, the out-of-the-picture, lies 
the significance of art. And to confine the aesthetic ex- 
perience to the eye, to say that only in visual form is there 
aesthetic experience, and to say it, as Mr. Bell does, with 
an assurance that does not feel even called upon to take 
into account any other aesthetician from Aristotle to Croce 
—some of whom at least must have gone on as personal 
aesthetic experience as Mr. Bell himself—to say it in that 
manner is perhaps to exhibit that much discussed form of 
artistic vision, the sublime, or else it is to take the step 
beyond that, 

LLEWELLYN JonEs. 


Two Follies 


The Third Program of the Chauve-Souris. Century 
Roof Theatre. Qctober 10, 1922. 

The Greenwich Village Follies, devised and staged by 
John Murray Anderson. Shubert Theatre, November 13, 
1922. 


HE third program of the Chauve-Souris is smaller in 

range and in poetic suggestion than the first but more 
evenly good. It is far better than the second; and, whether 
one likes such a shifting or not, of the three programs it 
is the easiest and most secure. Without losing its tact and 
unity; the Chauve-Souris has learned American preter- 
ences, and without doing anything less well, has spread 
over the whole entertainment a more comfortable and less 
ardent temper. The Malbrough S’en Va-t-en Guerre, 
The Minuet and Katinka’s Unexpected Romance are the 
flower of what New York—loving less perhaps, or not 
being so anxious to strain after, a slightly more mad and 
wild and Tartar ting that these Russians might also give 
us—has accepted as the Chauve-Souris. 
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And now that we hear less of that hubbub about great 
art and supreme perfection and Russian soul, we can take 
the Chauve-Souris for what it is and for what in its in- 
tegrity it never in itself pretended for a moment to go be- 
yond, It is first of all lovable and friendly, Everything 
about it, the whole effect and invention, appears to happen 
con amore. It manages with nothing short of genius never 
to be vulgar or hard or professional or showy. There is 
no tour-de-force, nothing overpoweringly skillful or 
splendid, nothing beyond a certain stage of craft and of 
fancy. Its humor and fantasy, its costumes and settings 
have something of an amateur artist’s, a folk gayety about 
them. Its very make-ups are raised to a romantic, child- 
ish pitch, The Chauve-Souris has the quality of the 
vade mecum. It lies comfortably and happily in a corner 
of the audience’ heart. And its unique talent lies in carry- 
ing throughout everything an even level of mood. 

From the standpoint of unity and an even level Mr. 
John Murray Anderson’s Greenwich Village Follies starts 
off at a disadvantage. It has less support in a folk quality 
and tradition, less to fall back on, less of an old and in- 
grained world of living from which it can draw an en- 
veloping unity, It has, too, the advantage and disadvantage 
of having to come out more in the open. Its stage is bigger; 
its audience vaster; everything must move toward the more 
lavish, numerous, rich and expensive and popular. The 
Follies, then, must have time, years if you like, to work 
out a unity and a level of its own. 

At the Shubert now—just as some of the costumes have 
a more costly beauty—there are experts who in their special 
fields are far beyond anyone in the Chauve-Souris. Mr. 
Bert Savoy with his familiar red-haired exotic, with Mr. 
Brennan, that admirable and almost invisible luminary of 
his, and with the never-seen friend Margie whose mentality 
is so shocking and amusing, reaches the very top in his kind 
of thing. Mr. Carl Randall’s feet at least, if not his head, 
carry dancing a long way further than any member of the 
Chauve-Souris can do—the Tartar dance in the first pro- 
gram and the Samurai in the last, for example, are de- 
lightfully set, costumed and planned, but the dancing itself 
is only agreeably inaccurate. Fortunello and Cirillino, do- 
ing the most difficult and uncommon feats with one single 
flowing rhythm of movement from their entrance to their 
exit, present a final perfection that the Chauve-Souris 
neither assumes nor implies. And Mlle. Yvonne George 
is such an artist as you might be surprised to find any- 
where, This wonderful woman comes out and begins her 
song. The audience, at first puzzled by the foreignness of 
her aspect and tongue, is astonished, then slowly gathered 
up, bound to her, and given all at the same time the sense 
of mystery, passion and wit. Hers is one of those Latin 
talents that are as quiet and fatalistic as nature itself. She 
has a fine mask; a dramatic voice, she has magnetism and 
intelligence and macabre tragedy. But these high spots 
of expertness are vaudeville. ‘They are not necessarily to 
the point at all in what might be an art of the follies. 

Mr. Anderson’s work must of course keep to its own 
kind and must not imitate save in qualities of spirit. But 
it is in the direction of the Chauve-Souris of friendliness, 
unity and idea, that the Greenwich Village Follies can 
progress and has progressed. The program this year 
compared to the last is simpler in exhibition. There 


is more effect of friendly and intimate approach to the 
audience and less of that raucous and billboard fellow- 
ship of other New York follies and revues. ‘There is an 
effort at more idea in the numbers. The Old Timers, for 
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one instance, with its chorus in their proper brown dresses, 
the song of the cracked-voiced theatre tenor and his colored 
supplement cartoons, is good American matter, seen humor- 
ously and affectionately and done to a turn. The Babes 
in the (A. H.) Woods with that jazzed furniture in front 
of which the jazz toilet is made, is very right. And all 
through the bill the choice of the chorus is promising. 
There is something about these people that is friendlier and 
less hard and professional ; they are nearer to what you like 
in everyday and farther from what you find in Broad- 
way’s jaded ranks. Some of the men in the cast might 
have sauntered from the lounge of an agreeable, useless 
club; some of them could be pleasant college fellows. And 
what these last sing, do, say and enjoy seems pretty much 
identical with the taste of the average American college 
man. The humor, good or bad as it may be, contrives to 
resemble the banter of studios and tea-rooms and college 
houses. And the neighborly fun and background of the 
Village that emerges from time to time suggests at least 
a younger generation of sinners, more militant and free but 
not so hardened. 

The point, however, at which the Chauve-Souris still 
remains miles and decades ahead of the Greenwich Village, 
or any of our follies so far, is in coordination. It excels not 
only in that general coordination of the entire performance 
which appears as its unity, but in the individuals them- 
selves. Most of these American performers need more 
centre, more of a kind of personal unity. They need to 
study to get magnetism. ‘They need to acquire for them- 
selves in their own region what in his region gives one 
after another of these Russians his own beauty or droll 
whimsicality or style or even ferocity. Most of these 
American players begin by lacking the sheer physical some- 
thing that makes the figure before us an absolute focus for 
our eyes. And what they seem to do and think, though it 
may be grotesque and shyly sincere and even pointed, ap- 
pears to glance off them rather than—as it does in the 
Russians—to come from something that they themselves 
are, But perhaps the very life of jazz is dislocation. 

Obviously the American of it comes out in the jazz. 
The exaggerated and discordant and good-natured soul of 
the follies is born of that fountain of racking. and 
persuasive jazz melody in the orchestra. The jazz ex- 
tends to that energy and haste and waste with which every 
episode must be swept through with; these American num- 
bers do not calculate time limits and then pretend to be 
deliberate with them, as the Russian can do. The jazz 
shows, too, in the performance, being rather likable than 
lovable; there is not time or concentration for the more 
gentle response. And the jazz shows in the kind af gayety 
that arises, a gayety that is distracting and bright without 
suggesting what would complete it, a sense of underlying 
tragic intensity. 

And yet these performers in our follies seem to be the 
only convincingly happy people on our stage. These young 
people dashing in and out with parodies and jibes and 
pretty dressing up and innocent undressing, are about 
their own joyous affairs. They are at home and 
seem to be doing what they like and what their 
friends like. Their voices are mostly bad and their 
English impossible, but so are their friends’ at home and 
in the audience. Art can spring only out of natural, happy 
satisfactions of some life, light or dark, comic or tragic. 
And out of all this not too deep gayety and syncopation of 
sounds and ideas and movements, something may come. 
Just what, remains to be seen. 
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POLITICS 


AN ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION 
into the Essential Elements and Inherent Defects Common 


to all Present Forms of Government 


An attempt to answer these uestions: What is 


the essential element now wanting in the political pannus wine NE 


organism? How can that element be supplied? 


WITH A PROPOSAL 
for a Political System which will automatically produce the 
best Government possible in any given Community. 


Whether you can go the whole way with the author or not you cannot fail to enjoy the lucid logic he employs. Price, $2.00 


FOR ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


My Years on the Stage 
By JOHN DREW 
Recollections of a rich career of pleasure 
giving which must restore the memory 


of many an hour of pleasure received. 
Fully illustrated. $5.00 


Pirandello: Three Plays 
This book includes “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” “Henry IV,” 
“Right You Are! (If You Think So),” 
each brilliant in a clearly defined and 
ditterent way. His “Six Characters” 
alone would place him as a dramatist of 
the first rank. First American Edition 
limited to 1500 copies. $3.50 


Echoes from Theocritus 
By EDMOND CRACROFT LEFROY 


Remarkably sympathetic paraphrases in 
verse. With an Introduction from John 
Addington Symonds, and appropriate 
decorations by John Austen. $2.00 


Candide or the Optimist 
By E. A. M. de VOLTAIRE 


Translation and Introduction by the late 
Henry Morley and Drawings (nine full- 
page plates, forty-five in line, and a de- 
corative title-page) by Alan Odle. $5.00 


The Winters Tale 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
With Coiored Pictures by MAXWELL 
ARMFIELD conveying his suggesitons 
for stage setting, etc. 
Nine Plates 1144x8%. $7.00 


The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 
This classic of quiet refiection is fittingly 
illustrated with soft grey photographs of 
the actual scenes mentioned in the text. 
$7.00 


Italy Old and New 
By ELIZABETH HAZELTON 


Shows a vigorous Italy of to-day, en- 
riched by a splendid past. $2.50 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
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Robinson Crusoe, 
Social Engineer 


By HENRY E. JACKSON 

President of the National Community 

Board 
Mr. Jackson demonstrates that the world 
is only Crusoe’s island on a larger scale 
and that his discovery solves the labor 
problem and opens the path to industrial 
peace. $3.00 


Modern English Essays 


Selected and arranged by ERNEST 
RHYS so as to show the gradual shift- 
ing of the essay form during the last 
fifty years from the long articles of the 
Victorian Quarterly of Arnold’s day to 
the crisp brief utterances of Chesterton, 
or Clutton-Brock. 

In five volumes. The Set $6.00 


Tatlings 
Epigrams by SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
With Drawings by FISH 

A wonderful aid to any diner-out with 


a reputation for cynical wit to sustain. 
$2.00 


Our Unconscious Mind 
and how to use it 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 


Explains simply the part the Unconscious 
plays in life, the work of Coue, Baudouin, 
ete., and its application to the ordinary 
affairs of life. Fourth edition, $3.00 


The Light Which 
Cannot Fail 


By WINIFRED HOLT 


Reveals some of the touches of romance 
with which the author has come into touch 
during her widely known work of lighten- 
ing the lives of the blind, both in this 
country and in Europe. $3.50 


Psychology of Society 
By MORRIS GINSBERG 


Prof. E. A. Ross, University of Wiscon- 
sin, writes: “I find it to be a sincere, com- 
pact, scholarly book written with keen in- 
tellectual insight, It admirably sets forth 
social psychology at its present stage of 
development.” $2.50 


enlist his Aid for Health and Efficiency 


Mr. Fielding explains how a lack of working adjustment between the subconscious forces cf human nature and the forces 
of surface and social life are the cause of al! kinds of minor trouble which can be eliminated. $3.00 
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enchanting drawings are the perfect 
arama the original and ‘Galigutal 
story 
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Boarding House 


By VERBENA REED $2.50 
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Story Book 
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A charming | story, by the author of “Dr. Tam 
o Shanter.” $1.50 
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By ALFREDO BAIOCCO 
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Meantime it must all endure the discoveries of people 
who delight in merely speaking of Mr. Savoy as an artist 
or of Cirillino and Fortunello’s performance as beautiful, 
impeccable. It must suffer from such attention as fills this 
very discussion of it. It may have to put up with the 
visitations of a new and more celestial kind of slumming. 
But obviously Mr. Savoy’s performance is expert; and 
every newsboy knews, though he could never phrase it, 
that Cirillino and Fortunello are guys that belong. And, 
happily, the public can back its own kind of entertainment. 

All over the country through the follies and the vaude- 
ville houses something glows and clatters and hums that is 
getting more and more a quality of its own, so much is 
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certain. This art, whatever it is, may turn out to be pop- 
ular but without any depth. Or it may already be moving 
toward some medium that will express American life when 
the people at large have something they want to express. 
To say that this art has already arrived and taken an im- 
portant shape is not yet possible, however many people 
there may be already who would like life on these present 
terms, of jazz, mental, social and musical; however many 
there be who with jazz are like the old woman in Rome 
that Byron heard of. She was reading in the Decameron: 
“Aye, aye!” she exclaimed, “I wish to God this were 
saying one’s prayers!” 
StarK YOUNG. 


Law and Freedom of Speech 


From the minority opinion of Associate Justice 
Carter of the Illinois State Supreme Court in the 
case of the People against Lloyd and other mem- 
bers of the Communist Labor party. The defend- 
ants were arrested by state authorities in January, 
1919, and tried and convicted in the following sum- 
mer. The Illinois Supreme Court has confirmed 
this conviction, Justice Carter dissenting. 


510, in discussing the question of freedom of speech, 


1: Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, (6th Kd.) p. 
that learned author said (page 527) : 


Repression of full and free discussion is dangerous in 
any government resting upon the will of the people. 
The people cannot fail to believe that they are deprived 
of rights, and will be certain to become discontented 
when their discussion of public measures is sought to be 
circumscribed by the judgment of others upon their tem- 
perance or fairness. They must be left at liberty to 
speak with the freedom with which the magnitude of 
the supposed wrongs appears in their minds to demand, 
and if they exceed all the proper bounds of moderation 
the consolation must be that the evil likely to spring 
from the violent discussion will probably be less and its 
correction by public sentiment more speedy than if the 
terrors of the law were brought to bear to prevent the 


discussion, 


This edition of Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations was 
published in 1890. From a reading of the standard author- 
ities that had been published when Cooley wrote that state- 
ment, it is obvious that under the statutes then in force 
this doctrine was generally held to be the law both by 
federal and state courts. 

Under the Illinois act of 1919 it would seem that the 
provisions of the act were designed not so much, perhaps, 
to punish those who commit violent acts to overthrow the 
government, but rather it was drafted for the purpose of 
forbidding any person who held opinions distasteful to the 
majority of our citizens to express those opinions. .. . 
Prior to the World War, the American law showed very 
little sensitiveness to revolutionary utterances made in times 
of peace. The czars of Russia, for many years prior to the 
overthrow of their government in that country, were so 
fearful of the danger arising from public utterances which 
seemed to counsel violent measures that the officials cen- 


sored and suppressed all books and periodicals containing 
articles of that kind; they raided houses, and seized men 
and their papers without process, and prosecuted the citi- 
zens for their public expression of opinions or member- 
ships in societies opposed to the government; they deported 
or banished many hundreds of persons holding such views. 
It is manifest, from what has happened in Russia in recent 
years, that such extreme legislation did rot prevent utter- 
ances or action against the government. No attempt was 
made in the wording of this law to distinguish between 
the utterances of objectional criticisms of the government 
made in a peaceable manner, and such utterances when 
made at such a time and place as to cause unnecessary ex- 
citement or riotous acts on the part of other citizens, or 
such utterances as might be immediately dangerous to 
public tranquility. 

The law of this state, enacted in 1919, is so drastic and 
far-reaching in its provisions that many public utterances 
of the great leaders in our past history would have been 
punishable under its provisions. Had this law then been 
in force, parts of President Lincoln’s first inaugural ad- 
dress could have been suppressed from publication. For 
example, when he stated therein that the institutions of 
this country belong to the people who inhabit it, and that 
“whenever they grow weary of existing government they 
can exercise their constitutional right of amending it, or 
their revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it.” 
Abraham Lincoln (5th Const. Ed.), p. 264. Then, too, 
more than one statement of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—a document which for many years has been read at 
our public celebrations—could be held, under the provi- 
sions of this law, to be seditious and could be forbidden to 
be read publicly, The second President of this nation 
could have been prosecuted criminally under this law for 
seditious libel when he stated: 


The right of a nation to kill a tyrant in cases of 
necessity can no more be doubted than that to hang a 
robber or kill a flea. 6 Works of John Adams, edited 
by C. F. Adams, p, 130. 


The third President, Jefferson, would also have been 
punishable under its provisions when he said: 


I hold a little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
and as necessary in the political world as storms in the 
physical. Life and Writings of Jefferson, by Foreman, 
pp. 296, 297. 
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The Freeman 


a phenomenon in journalism, is a weekly magazine unsurpassed for cultural worth here or in 
England. It has been acclaimed as the journalistic success of our day. It is radical in the 
sense of trying to get at the root of all questions. It treats politics and economics independ- 
ently and boldly. It reviews events in the fields of science, art, music and literature 


authoritatively. 


The Freeman is read and quoted the world over; its 
presence on the reading-table is the mark of a cultured 
home. Its merits can be appreciated only upon examination. 
One cannot describe a pleasant aroma, the taste of a ripe 
fruit, the balanced harmony of good music, the exhilaration 
of pure air. The Freeman’s racy wit, its pungent flavor, 
its profound but unpedantic wisdom must be experienced. 


Buy The Freeman at a news stand for 15 cents. 
Better—take advantage of our offer of 
the famous FREEMAN Pamphlets as 
described in the adjoimimg colunn. 


HOW TO GET THESE BOOKS AND THE 
FREEMAN AT A SAVING 


Freeman Pamphlets to the value of 50c. with the 
Freeman for 10 weeks.............-++++-+- $1.25 


Freeman Pamphlets to the value of $1.00 with the 
Freeman for 26 weeks................-++++ $3. 

Freeman Pamphlets to the value of $2.00 with the 
Freeman for 52 weeks................-..-. $6.00 


Freeman Pamphlets to the value of $5.00 with the 
Freeman for 52 weeks.........-......--+-- $7.75 


ACCEPT ONE OF THE ABOVE OFFERS TODAY 


The success of the Freeman Pamphlets prompts us to 
give New Republic readers an opportunity to secure them 
at a reduced price with new subscriptions to the FREEMAN. 
The pamphlets have weathered critical tests and are fresh 
and pertinent. As contributions to their respective’ sub- 
jects they are more valuable than many detailed studies in 
that their brevity conserves our most precious asset—time. 
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THE FREEMAN, 116 West 13th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $.............. please send the Freeman 
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The quality of FreEMAN readers may be estimated by 
this selection from subscribers among creative artists: 


Sherwood Anderson Henry Sydnor Harrison Thomas B. Mosher 
Howard Brubaker Robert Henri Harvey O'Higgins 
7 Branch Cabell uae K. Jerome Eugene O'Neill 
incoln Colcord avid Starr Jordan David Pinski 
Charles F. Dole C. Rann Kennedy Paul Rosenfeld 
Theodore Dreiser George Lansbury . Salwyn Schapiro 
Maurice Francis Egan W. Ellery Leonard Jpton Sinclair 


Havelock Ellis Sinclair Lewis Joel E. Spingara 
Zona Gale Amy Lowell Arthur Symons 

Stephen Graham H. L. Mencken Louis Untermeyer 
Francis Hackett E. D. Morel H. W. Van Loon 


These readers pay $6.00 a year for the Freeman. You 
will do the same as soon as you test the paper and satisfy 
yourself tiizt the above claims are not exaggerated. 





The Freeman Pamphlets 


Antony, Katmarine (editor). The Endowment of Motherhood 
(50c.) 
Prepared by seven British publicists, including H. N. Brailsford 
and A. Maude Royden, it was adapted to American conditions by 
Miss Anthony. 75 pages. 


Brox, ALexanpger. The Twelve (60c.) 
This Russian epic of the Revolution had been translated into 
many languages. More than two million copies of the original 
were printed. This version, by Babette Deutsch and A. Yar- 
meliadion includes marginal notes like those in “The Ancient 
Mariner” and an explanatory introduction. 23 pages. 


Demartiat, Georces. Patriotism, Truth and War Gullit (59c.) 
A patriotic Frenchman raises his voice in resentment against the 
attempt to absolve all Governments except that of Germany from 
responsibility for the war. Introduction by E. D. Morel. 57 


pages. 


Hacxert, Faancis (editor). On American Books (50c.) 
ys on various aspects of American literature by Francis 
Hackett, J. E. Spingarn, Padraic Colum, H. L. Mencken, and 
Morris R. Cohen, expanded from a supplement to the London 
Nation. A unique and valuable assessment of literary values. 59 
pages. 


Hittourt, Morris. Socialism on Trial (50c.) 
Counsel's closing address in the trial of the Socialists whom the 
New York State Legislature ousted in 1920. Virtually a state 
ment of the American Socialist position since the war. 80 pages. 


Hinscm, Max. An Analysis of the Proposals and Conceptions 
of Socialism (50c.) 
An effective counter-argument to socialism. The book consists of 
lectures delivered in Melbourne in 1904, and later repeated in 
England. Introduction by Francis Neilson. 59 pages. 


Lang, Wintwror D. Civil War in West Virginia (50c.) 
The author made a first-hand examination of conditions in the 
coal-district and presents his findings impartially. Introduction by 
Jobn R. Commons. 128 pages. 


Nock, Atseat Jay. The Myth of a Guilty Nation (50c.) 
Presents the evidence for judging the Treaty of Versailles under 
whose economic mandates we are now living. This book enables 
inteligent persons to discover whether these mandates are con- 
ductive to the restoration of commercial and industrial prosperity. 
114 pages. 


Roztnson, Gerorp Tanguary. Asia's American Problem (25c.) 
The author's subtitle best describes it: “A diffident discussion 
of the project sometimes called the New International Chinese Can- 
sortium, and of certain other combustible matters pertaining 
thereto.” 27 pages. 


Russert, Grorce W. (“22”). The Economics of Ireland (25c.) 
One of the best short works by a man whom many regard as 
Ireland’s leading citizen. Introduction by Francis Hackett. 24 
pages. 


Sreerr, C. K. “Where Iron Is, There Is the Fatheriand”(50c.) 
A revelation of how privilege and monopoly flourished in al! the 
countries that were at war. While French and German soldiers 
were fighting each other, French and German monopolists were 
filling their pockets. 52 pages. 


Torstoy, Leo. A Great Iniquity (25c.) 
This famous pamphiect on the land question has become a classic 
since its first appearance in English in the London Times in 1905. 
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Any attempt to change existing laws by force, or by 
advocating anything that would lead to force, would be 
contrary to this statute. It frequently happens that per- 
sons who are trying to change existing laws, even when 
they are not considered in any way the leaders of thought 
in this country, may advocate in the heat of argument such 
methods as to the change that they may lead people to 
think that if peaceable methods fail, force is justifiable. 
Even the so-called conservative supporters of existing in- 
stitutions and laws have been known so to lose their pati- 
ence and judgment as to suggest in public meetings that 
lamp posts and ropes be used, if necéssary, in order to 
compel public officials to bring about the necessary changes 
in the law. This Iaw of 1919 not only seems to be in- 
tended to prevent any acts that would attempt to change 


the existing laws by force, but to prevent all wild or foolish — 


talk advocating such changes, and to suppress all public 
utterances, whether wise or unwise, advocating changes 
that may result in an attempt to bring about such changes 
by force. Legislative enactments or decisions of courts 
cannot prevent people from believing that laws should be 
changed. 


The serious question for the proper administration of 
law, as argued, is not so much which system is right or 
which system is wrong, as what is the best and wisest way 
to deal with the thoughts, feelings, aspirations, prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies of the human mind. Is there anything 
that can take the place of open and free discussion in a 
country like ours, that is controlled by public opinion? Is 
it better to drive such people into the woods, the corners, 
and the dark places of the world, to conspire in silence and 
secretly? Is it not best to allow free discussion in this 
country of all public questions as to the necessity of chang- 
ing laws or the form of government? In the words of 


Milton: 


And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple. Who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter? 2 Milton’s Prose Works (1871 Ed., Bell & 
Daldy), p. 96. 


The opportunity to express one’s views publicly against 
the possible wrongdoings or the shortcomings of govern- 
ment frequently satisfies the average citizen, as it seems to 
furnish an opportunity to let off, as it were, the extra 
pressure arising from the alleged wrongful acts of the 
government to which he is opposed. It is a well-known 
fact that, when steam from boiling water is confined in a 
kettle, the kettle cover will make a good deal of noise and 
disturbance; but, if the cover is taken off, the steam will 
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substantially to the same effect in his work on Police 
Power, by Freund (sections 476-478), as follows: 


The doctrine that crime may under given conditions 
become justifiable, or that it may have a tendency to 
arouse the public conscience, should not in itself be held 
to constitute a crime. It is clear that an exposition of 
social wrong or injustice must be allowed. Nor can the 
necessary liberty of agitation be said to be overstepped 
by appeals to sentiment rather than to reason, and if it 
is said that appeal to sentiment is appeal to passion, and 
may lead to disorder and violence, it must be answered 
that this was always the plea upon which political agita- 
tion was formerly suppressed. Not even the fact that 
an adherent of the doctrine commits a crime is conclusive 
that the teaching of the doctrine amounts to incitement, 
for the crime may as well have been induced by a morbid 
brooding. over conditions which are the cause of social 
discontent. . . . The constitutional guaranty of free- 
dom of speech and press and assembly demands the right 
to oppose all government, and to argue that the over- 
throw of government cannot be accomplished otherwise 
than by force. . . . It is probably true to say . . . that 
it is impossible to strike at anarchism as a doctrine with- 
out jeopardizing valuable constitutional rights. 


The foremost leader of public sentiment in this country 
for many years said in his first inaugural address: 


If there be any among us who wish to dissolve this 
Union, or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Fore- 
man), p. 247- 

Beyond doubt, the wording of this law is very unfor- 
tunate, and may make trouble for many patriotic citizens 
who may disagree with existing conditions in public affairs. 


From the Northeastern Reporter, October 31, 1922. 








Contributors 


Water Lippmann, formerly an editor of the New Re- 
public, is now on the editorial staff of the New York 
World. He is the author of A Preface to Politics, 
Drift and Mastery, Liberty and the News, and 
Public Opinion. 

Rosert Graves is an English poet, three of whose vol- 
umes of verse, Fairies and Fusiliers, Country Senti- 
ment and Pier Glass, and one book of criticism, On 
English Poetry, have been brought out in this country. 


Avice Corpin Henperson, formerly associate editor of 
Poetry, is a poet and writer who has lived for the 
past six years in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and has 
an intimate understanding of the Pueblo Indians. 


Atrrep B. Kutrwner is a writer of applied psychology 


who has frequently contributed to the New Republic. 


James Oppennem™ has published half a dozen volumes 
of poetry since 1914, the most important being The 
Solitary and The Mystic Warrior, He was editor 
of the Seven Arts during the year of its existence. 


quickly disperse and the noise will cease. The enforce- 
ment of such a law as that of 1919 is almost sure to result 
in prosecuting anyone who gives utterance to language that 
the majority of the citizens believe te have a bad political 
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ARBITRATOR 


For the under-dog— 
and snappy 


Read 


what the ministers say: 


“You have really got a good idea in this publica- 
tion.”—Bishop Wm. Montgomery Brown. 


“Your parable is so excellent . .. a hundred such 
would do something to revolutionize the world.”— 
Rev. W. N. Guthrie. 


“You surely raise ever so many useful questions in 
your little sheet.”—Rev. Chas. F. Dole. 


“It is bright; I am always glad to see it come.”— 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


The heathen also rage 
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A professional course in playwriting is offered under 
the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, 
Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by famous play- 


wrights, critics, actors and producers 


PERSONALIZED CRITICISM OF YOUR PLAY 


The course covers a year of individualized instruction in dramatic 
technique. You will be taken step by step through study courses, 
books and practice plays, from the simplest rudiments up to the 
actual completion of plays. Your work will receive the individual 
attention of Mr. Hinckley. His criticism will be directed at your 
specific needs. He will dissect your plot, your characters, and your 
dialogue, and give you definite, constructive criticism and help. 


PRODUCERS WILL READ YOUR PLAYS 


Throughout the entire course, the aim is toward the completion of 
plays for professional production and not toward mere amateurish 
effort. Your plays will be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea 
of production in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought to the 
attention of producers. If your manuscript has the endorsement of 
THE DRAMA, it will receive a reading by managers 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
Since the work is so carefully personalized, the enrollment is lim- 
ited to people of real promise. If you have ideas and imagination, 
you will find the practical dramatic technique and honest competent 
criticism of this course of inestimable value to you. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it for complete information. 
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Department of Instruction 
THE DRAMA. 
$17 Athenaeum Building 
Chicago 
Please send information regarding your personalized course in play 
writing, 








“The only paper I read from start to finish.”—Dr. 
H,. W. L. Dana. 


“Someone is putting a lot of interesting truths in a 
nutshell.”—Art Young. 


Free Lending Library 


Sociological books will be loaned free to subscribers 
of The Arbitrator who call at our new office. A 
charge of 25 cents, to cover postage and wrapping, 
is made for a book sent by mail. 


of social significance than any other monthly. 


Read books and a magazine that aim to outlaw 
war, abolish poverty, unveil superstition and secure 
justice. 


= 
Fa 
= 
60 cents a year for the paper containing more news 
= 
= 


Send 60 cents at once. If you steal one of our books, 
you will gain more than you have paid for a year’s 
subscription. If honest, the facts in one number are 
worth more than 60 cents to you. 


THE ARBITRATOR 


114 East 31st Street 
New York City 
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Passing or Permanent 


The history of tomorrow is fashioned by the ac- 
tions of today. But in the confusion of the times 
it is difficult to uncover the inner significance of 
salient events. 
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— Che Manchester Guardian 
g Weekly 
= contains in concise form all the important news = 
= of the world without any suppression or distor- & 
= tion of FACTS. 2 
: 
Week by week it also presents an unbiased dis- = 
cussion of international politics and a full book =& 
review that keeps the reader posted on the best & 
in the current literature of all countries. E 
Given an hour or two of time each week The = 
Manchester Guardian Weekly keeps a man’s = 
knowledge of the world in repair and enables = 
the intelligent citizen to recognize in the history = 
of his own time what is of enduring value. F 
-—— <n -——-—- -— Mail coupen below — : -_—«- = z 
To THE GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc., = > 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City E 
I enc three dollafs for a years’ subscription to THE Zs 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to be mailed to me direct © | 
from Manchester, England, commencing with the current issue. & 
' 
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THE MEADVILLE 
The Methods x 
abvenhs a1. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Which promise a fundamental revolution in 
medical diagnostics 


and treatment, are ex- Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 


peerey interesting for physicians and lay- didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 


men alike and have aw new hopes in expenditare. Summer quarter for the entire school 
all sufferers from disease everywhere. at the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory 


pte NBDE etd’: | | Sat Manin na Chen Canal tay 
D., oS ge > cilities. Free tuition. N dormitory charge. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DR.| | Gn 8 et een 

ABRAMS’ METH $1,000 for a gradua ot hig nding. 

THE LIGHT OF MODE Next quarter bene ot Mendvie, January 4 
MEDICINE 


sia For information apply to the President, 
auditorium of the Labor Tem 
fégh St, and 2d Aven New abe on ple, REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., 
_ Dr. Liber, the well-known editor of Ra- Meadville, Pa. 
tiona] Liv and author of “The Child and 
the Home,” has stadied the sew methods 
earofully; he will — about them in plain, 
popular language. he lecture has been ar- 
roan by 4 Am Maoer  Semole. Proceeds - 
go to the He nservation Center, 
the preventive dispensary (consultations free Sargent b: Gandbooks 
of charge) of the Labor Temple under Dr. 
Liber’s direction. Tickets 50c., for sale at AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
o aa ad a aeney i - EB. nat 8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round corners, 
ow NW. FF. C., a iving, crimson siik cloth, stamped, $4. 
Hamilton Place, N. Y. C. “ A Guide Book’ for Parents oa 
A Compendium fer Educators 














Annual Review of E:iucational Literature and Events 


NEW ENGLAND 





> 8d Edition, carefully revised throughout, 8 vo., 
Don t Wear , 928 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 
k~ * maps and plans, 52 Iilustrations. Full 
T . leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00 
a russ . All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 
/ x shown. Every town and city in New England of 
i. importance is described. The past history and 
present-day activities are given in detail. 
it is the Only Book That Treats New England 
as a Whole 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON STREET BOSTON 








THE PEOPLES INSTITUTE 
Hane cde oman TO Os Cun Agetane. COOPER UNION 
BROOKS APPLIANCE 00. 8 o'clock 


400-C State St. arshall, Mich. Friday Eve., Dec. i—lBverett Dean Martin: 
“What Has Happened to Radicalism ?’’ 





Sunday Eve., Dec. 3—Harendranath Maitra: 





“Comparative Religion—Its Place in the Ero- 
HERE - IS! A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION! lution of Modern Thought.” 


AND MADE NAVAJO RUGS! 
These rugs are fully fashioned Tuesday Eve., Dee. 5—Philharmonic Orchestra 


pure 
wool by the squaws of the Navajo Indian Tribe Conemt. 
make wonderful presents suitable for living 








Successful college teacher of English, now on 
leave, would tutor part of his day for price of 
quiet room in or near city. Address Box 194, 
New Bepublic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York 
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$3 WORTH READING 24¢ 


The following books, 160 to 200 pages, 
clothbound, sell for $1.50 each. To havea 
universal sale we offer a special 
paper edition, generous size pages, bold- 
faced Cheltenham type, postpaid, for only 
12 cts. a copy comprising: 


A 60,000 word edition “Masterpieces of American 
Eloquence” including Lincoln, Wendell Phillips, 
Beecher, Douglas, Ingersoll and other noted orators— 
12 cts. postpaid. 

“The World in 1931" by Stewart E. Bruce is the 
book of the hour More fascinating then ——— 


yet has all the power of a @clone. Cloth- 
200 pages, $1.50. Paper edition, word for 
the clothbound, 12 cts., post- 


Don’t fail to read “The Ashes of Victory,”’ the 
most enlightening and stirring book of 1922. Tells 
the plain truths as to the guilt of all the nations 

war. The war will have been in vain 
unless th 


Cloth, 
$1.50, special paper edition postpaid, 12 cts. 

Do not fail to order one or all three of 
these soul-stirring and enlightening mas- 
terpieces. Offer good until December 15th. 
Address F. L. SEARL & CO., Publishers, 
108 W. 34th St.. New York. 








Educational Department Y. M. H. A. 
PRACTICAL DRAMATICS 


For amateur, high school, college and 
welfare organizations. 

A strictly practica] laboratory course 
in the technique and detail of staging 
and directing plays on a small stage. 
How and of what material to build and 
paint inexpensive scenery, economical 
methods of lighting, fundamentals of 
stage business. 

The class will stage three one-act 
plays, building and — all the 
scenery and effects. here will be ten 
lectures, at least five by prominent the- 
atrical professionals, including Miss 
Clare Eames, Lee Simonson, Woodman 
Thompson, Michael Carmichael Carr, 
Edwin Maxwell. 

The course will start about December 
15th, will meet evenings, will cost $10.00 
and will be in charge of 


PERCY SHOSTAC, M.A.., 


formerly with “The Willow Three,” 
The Cincinnati Art Theatre, The Thea- 
tre Guild, “The Man Who Came 
Back,” “Don Juan,” etc. 

For further information address 


PERCY SHOSTAC 


Director of Dramatics 


City Y. M. H. A., 92nd St. on Lexingont Ave., 
4 by 7 $25 to $35 New York City. Telephone, Lenox 0828. 

5 by 8 $20 to $50 
Larger sizes and ceremonial designs at higher 














see MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER for large 
bs tiene ummer camp for girls in Maine. From 
auel Geeks tenn = ee -_ to September. Position of responsi- ON AGAWAM LAKE, thirty miles out, four 
VOGT NAVAJO RUG a ility. Kindly state experience, references, minutes’ walk Mountain Lakes station Lacka- 
Vogt Ranch = ry > and salary expected in first letter. Box ay ~~ 8 ee ee ae 
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DEBATE 
“CAN EVERY MAN EARN A LIVING UNDER CAPITALISM” 
_ HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS SCOTT NEARING BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. Early 
anye-" Sant ange "Kol printed books, Old English Authors. Classics. Arts. First 
Chairman, Rosert Morss Lovett an TKI N. 188 Peckh R E. Dul- 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, u 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 2:30 P.M. wich, S. E. London, England. 
Tickets $2, $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c, on sale at 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCAL SCIENCE, 7 East 15th Street. 
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COURSES 


‘Workers’ Education in the United States” Nor. 24, $:40 P, a 


bor mornics”* 
1922 EDITION RAND Nov, 29, 840P. Mee Morris Hillquit 
Now Ready Now Ready “Socialism in the U. 8.” 
This ANNUAL REPORT of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE LECTURES 

on WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES has Nov 26, 11:00 A.M Mrs. Marietta Johaven 

become the standard source of information for labor in this country "taae bese 
and abroad; for students, teachers, writers, librarians, and research 7 East 15th Street 

wotkers, It is CURRENT HISTORY of a significant Educational —_ 

Movement of Adult Workingmen and Women. Nov. 26, 8.30 P. a. Po ce Paxton Hibben 

196 page volume—Price fifty cents a copy sas. ow. wulbeoal 10 Ne  éatm 

dress: *“* ““eWorkmen’s Compensation’» 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA . 
465 West 23d Street, New York City SAVE SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10th, for NEARING-GIBBONS DEBATE 
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Art and Popular Taste— 


VERY so often, in America, we have an election. The great public ex- 

presses its opinions. Afterward you know more than you did before about 
the state of the Nation. You are either heartened or disheartened, depending 
upon the direction taken by the popular will. The recent elections were heart- 
ening, for example, to The New Republic. To Mr. Newberry quite the reverse. 
The people put themselves down fairly definitely in favor of progress, and there 
are a number of plain indications that their standards of progress are beginning 
to be pretty much the same as The New Republic’s. This is heartening in the 
extreme. After two years of effort, unrewarded except by occasional glimpses 
behind the mist, we suddenly realize that the cause of Liberalism has safely 
made the grade. 


But what is the state of the Nation—artistically? Have we made a grade 
during the past two years? Are we quite the same tyros we were two years, five 
years, ten years back? Or are we discovering things about ourselves, creating 
things fine and original? And what of our standards? Are we moving towards 
them, as a people, or away from them and toward some other standards? 


Difficult questions. All the more difficult because our means of finding out 
the answers are so limited and unorganized. We never have an election to indi- 
cate anything about culture. Yet do we not need to know about our cultural 
progress no less than about our advancement politically? The future depends 
quite as much upon the one kind of progress as upon the other—material values 
are realized fully only when they have been translated into something deeper 
and finer and more enduring. 


In the present issue The New Republic shows an aspect often subordinated to 
the insistent demands of politics and economics, but an aspect that is always 
there. The New Republic’s interest in the world of art and letters finds reflec- 
tion in every section of the magazine, but particularly in its dramatic criticisms, 
in Books and Things, and in the section in which it reviews from week to week 
the books that New Republic readers ought to know. 


In addition it is planned to gather together in a supplement at short intervals 
certain reviews which, because of the importance of subject matter, and authority 
of treatment, may justify preservation as a permanent record. ‘This policy is 
exemplified in the present supplement. 


If you have read and approved and are not now a subscriber, make your ap- 
proval count definitely for The New Republic and for yourself, by subscribing. 
A trial subscription of 13 weeks costs but a dollar. It will carry you to the next 
supplement. Use the coupon at the right—or if you were as much impressed as 
we were by Lewis Mumford’s review of Elie Faure’s “History of Art” read the 
insert at left before filling out the blank. 














Mr. Mumford describes Elie Faure’s History of Art 
as “by all odds one of the most important and interesting 
books that have appeared during the last generation.” 
“For breadth and depth,” he says, “Mr. Faure’s survey 
of man the artist is a much more impressive survey than 
the ‘Outline of History’ or ‘Story of Mankind’.” 


Two volumes, translated by Walter Pach, have now 
appeared. The first deals with the ancient art of Greece 
and Egypt. The second with Mediaeval. When com- 
plete the work will consist of four volumes, but each 
volume may be bought separately, each is complete in 
itself. The price of Volume I is $6.00; of Volume II, 
$7.50. 

With a year’s subscription to The New Republic you 
may secure Volume I, both for $8.50; Volume II, both 
for $10.00; or Volumes I and II with a year’s subscrip- 
tion all for $16.00. Books will be sent postpaid. Use 
the coupon opposite. 





Tre New Rerusiic, 421 West 21st Street, 
New York City. 


For the enclosed $1.00 put me down to receive 13 


$ 8.50 
weeks of The New Republic. Or for the enclosed | $10.00 
$16.00 
enter my subscription for a year and send me postpaid 
Volume I 
Volume II of Elie Faure’s History of Art. 
Volumes I and II 
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Important cAnnouncement 











ournal of Sexology 


and 


P h | 
Edited by 
WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D., and S. A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 
The only journal of its kind in the English or in any other lan- 


guage. Indispensable to those interested in all phases of sexology, 
theoretical and practical, and in sane, rational psychanalysis. 


Five Dollars a year in advance. (No free sample copies) 


If you do not wish to miss a single copy of this new significant 
Journal, full of vital matter, send in your subscription NOW. 











AMERICAN SEXANALYTIC PRESS, 
12 West Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 
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WV hat Are the Young 
eMen Up To? 


“There may be something in this new art,” you say, “but I don’t under- 
stand it; one modern thing looks as queer as the next to me. What’s 
it all about—what are the new men up to?” 


The Dial 


is the one American magazine to intelligently interpret the trend of the 
new movements in art and literature. It is the only magazine which pub- 
lishes side by side 

— the best work produced by Americans 
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«| — the best work produced abroad \ 
rh — the best work in traditional styles Be 
® — the best work in the modern manners \ 
<\ in fiction, poetry, essays, criticism, and reproductions of the fine arts. Me 
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You know that in a few years certain of our contemporaries, whose work is anathema 
to the present generation, will stand out like giants. They will be hailed as great 
artists and geniuses by those who now lack the critical discernment to understand 
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what they are trying to do. The genius of Swift; Milton, Blake, Moliere, Ibsen, \/ 
| Shelley, Poe, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman, to mention only a few, went unre- ) ° 
ry cognized, except by the discriminating, in their own generation. Don’t wait for the _ VA 
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next generation to see your contemporaries in perspective, but enjoy their work 
now in The Dial, and accord them your appreciation while they are yet alive. 
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eo In addition to the new generation, -The Dial presents the finest work by established A 

7 writets in the traditional manner: Joseph Conrad, E. A. Robinson, George Moore, Vi 

¢ ( Thomas Hardy, Anatole France, appear side by side with Sherwood Anderson, E. i ° 

r"~\ E. Cummings, Waldo Frank, Van Wyck Brooks, T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, and Ai 

\9 Ezra Pound. The Dial thus offers you the unusual pleasure of comparing and criti- $, 
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READ THE DIAL 
and know the world of modern art and letters as it is. 
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® The Dial’s Christmas Suggestions THE DIAL \/ 
«| THE DIAL for 1 - - + + = $5.00 ; 

> THE DIAL for 2 al a ie ef % er 152 West 13th Street New York City 4 

THE DIAL for 3 - « « « « 10,00 : 
17 THE DIAL oe 1 vier and a copy of Gentlemen: You may enter the following \ 4 
“| one of the following books - - - 5.50 names septa ae subscription to THE =< om x 
BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewi beginning with the....—..-..-..-.------- number, 
® THE JUDGE, + Rebecca West also sent the books listed below to the fol- © 
+ i THE WASTE LAND, by T. S. Eliot lowing addresses : } ° 
rr AARON’S ROD, by D. H. Lawrence Al 
& MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis Hemon .] 
Ww THE ENORMOUS ROOM, by E. E. couspenttgs PN oi ais dbcvilne sedsnoseonetiavsenserinsenttnnstuscsnanoeen vl 
e | CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES by > 
rN! thirty well known American writers. | Ce TR Py Saar A) 
¥ Both Tue Diar and the book may be sent to different zi 
/ ARISES See parapet Se ea, OST ae tear ae ee eT ERs, dE \* 3 
« If you desire, Tz Diat will mail to the person for $$ 2 9 AA 
& whom your gift is intended an appropriate Christmas 4 
WA card, or mney oop, Nino gift on Chrisemas Day. | Or, if ET ae eae ok ns es Pan \/ 
ou prefer, the Christmas card will be sent to you for a , 

A nailing direct. Attach additiona! names and addresses Ol enclose $ waeennneneeeeeee k will penne} ——-- Ve 
ca to coupon opposite. on receipt of your bill. a 
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BABBITT 


By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of “Main Street” 


HUGH WALPOLE: 


“He has made his Babbitt own 
brother to our Mr. Polly, Uncle 
Ponderovo, Denry of the Five 
Towns, and the Forsyth family. It 
is fine, true, complete and under- 
standing.”"—Frem the intreduction 
to the English edition. Feurth large 
printing. $2.00 Mercury. 
















MODERN 

POETRY ROOTABAGA 
MODERN STORIES 
POETRY Fantastic sar oe people of 


Popular antholo- “Sublime nonsense, which can 
gies of the best carry wit and sarcasm with it, and 
British and Ameri- which under the spell of Mr. Sand- 
can verse from burg’s method can climb to the 


UEEN VICTORIA 


By Lytton Strachey 
Popular Edition 


A new, illustrated edition of Strachey’s master- 
piece at half its original price. 


“There is no other such short biography in the 
English language.”—J. C. SQUIRE in The London 


From the plates of the $5.00 edition. Illustrated, $2.50 


CONTINENTAL 
STAGECRAFT 


By Kenneth Macgowan and 
Robert Edmond Jones 


With 8 Color Plates and 32 Haljftone 


Drawings by Mr. Jones 


An account of the most interesting pro- 


1850 to today. heights of splendid poetry. ‘Roota- 


Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. Cloth, 
$2.00 each; limp 
leather, $5.00 for 
the set. 





baga Stories’ have the tang of folk- 
lore soil about them—America keep- 
ing abreast of Swift and Gulli- 
ver."—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Profusely illustrated, $2.00. 











HUNTERS OF THE GREAT 
NORTH 
By Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 
Author ef “The Northward Course of 
Empire’ 

For boys or their elders—in fact, for any- 
one who loves an account of adventure and 
exploration in the Arctic regions. Mn 
Stefansson describes life with the Eskimos— 
adventures in the Arctic mountains and on 
the great Mackenzie river—the fur hunters 
and trappers—and other phases of a fascin- 
ating and almost unknown life. 


Illustrated, $2.50 





THE BALKAN PENINSULA 








THE 
GOOSE MAN 


By Jacob Wassermann 
Author of “The World’s Illusion” 


A titanic novel in its extraordi- 
nary range of characters, its dra- 
matic situations and emotional 
power. The story of a musical ge- 
nius, in whom is symbolized the cre- 
ative power of man. “A world of 
intolerable beauty.”—N.Y.Tribune. 

477 pages, $2.50 





By Ferdinand Schevill 
Professor Schevill’s new book is the ‘irst in 
any language to cover the history of the 


ductions of the Continental! stages, with the 
new theories of production, scene design and 
lighting. A book that everyone who is in- 
terested in the problems and the art of the 
modern theatre should own. $5.00 


LYRIC FORMS 
FROM 
FRANCE 


Helen Louise 
Cohen 


The history and 
the versification of 
the ballade, the 
chant royal, the 
rondeau, the triolet, 
and the villanelle. 
Also illustrates the 
happiest use of 
these fixed forms by 
English and Ameri- 
can poets. $1.75 


Balkan peoples from the migratory period to the present day. Reveals 
the sources of the racial and political hatreds that may result in an- 
other war. With maps, $2.00 


THE REIGN OF THE EVIL ONE 
By C. F. Ramuz 


Translated by James Whitall. With an Intreduction by Ernest Beyd. 
A story of a little mountain village, of the peasants at their work, 
and the conflict between good and evil fought out in their souls. $2.00 


WHAT PROHIBITION HAS DONE TO AMERICA 
By Fabian Franklin 


“Mr. Franklin’s powerful little book. . . . By far the best argument 
against Prohibitien yet written."—New York Evening Post, leading 
prohibitienist daily. “Here is a book that every thinking American 
should read.”—New York Times Book Review. (4th printing) $7.00 








ROUGH-HEWN 


By Dorothy Canfield 
Author of “The Brimming Cup” 


A story of young love in Amer- 
ica, France and Italy. A romance 
in beautiful prose revealing the 
heart ef youth. “A fascinating 
book.” —N. Y. Tribune. “The story 
is one of penetrating beauty.” 
—Pila. Ledger. $2.00 
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‘‘Cournos is a member of The New Republic, Nation, Freeman school of writers’ 





‘ 


Universal speech of money—art—inanimate objects—love—hotel attendants—international 
politics—labour—. Joy on a bus—on foot—of bag-pipes—of obsessions—in a cup of tea—of 
winding streets—of joy—. 

Every reader of The New Republic after reading this book we believe will concur with the opinions of 


Sueita Kay-Smitrn in The 
New York Times, who says, 
“Those who ask of litera- 
ture what they ask of life 


Mr. Cournos is giving ° 


what they seek—truth,re- 
ality, beauty, adventure, 
courage.” 


F. Scorr FitzGera.p says: 
“Babel is a beautifully 
written story.... The auth- 
or’s graphic atmospheres 
in London and Paris and 
NewYork areflawless. Its 
love affair is the love affair 
of bundreds of thousands 
of people; one of the most 
real and human love epis- 
odes of recent fiction.’ 


Joun Goutp FiercuHer 
writes ‘“Cournos has writ- 
ten a book that is unlike 
any other in the world. It 


BABCL 


by JOMN COURNOS 


RESENTS a vivid cyclorama of the excited and confused cross 
purposes of modern civilization; frank, intimate, and personal 
re-actions to such figures in the literary and artistic world as 
H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Chesterton, Wyndham Lewis, 
Ezra Pound, Jacob Epstein, etc. It is the story of a modern Don 
Quixote tilting at the wind-mills of London, Paris and America. 
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is so like Don Quixote 
that it might have been 
written by Cervantes.” 


Lupwic Lewisoun in the New 
York Nation says:‘‘Mr.Cournos 
has both style and creative vision. 
Babel has uncommon distinction, 
charm and force.’’ 


The literary critic of The Brooklyn 
Eagle says: ‘‘ No book this season 
has established a better claim to 
enthusiastic recognition.’’ 


Rose Macau-ey writes:‘‘ Babel is 
afine and original piece of work.’’ 
Joun Macy says: ‘‘It is an original 
and honest piece of work, much 
of it very beautiful. Its stream 
moves as does life and love.’’ 
Boston Evening Transcript: ‘‘It is a 
strong, original book, surprising 
and intriguing us with its varied 
character.’’ 

The Boston Herald: *‘Joun Cour- 
nos’ trilogy is a work of epic 
dimensions, and in this volume, 
as in those before it, there is the 
unmistakable stamp of genius.’’ 














































































If you believe in “The New 
Republic, Nation, Freeman 
school of writers,” if good 
books have a place in your 


life, 
the 


sign 
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Man the Artist 


History of Art, by Elie Faure, translated by Walter 
Pach, illustrated. Vols. I and II. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Vol, I $6.00, Vol. II $7.50. 


HE history of art is the history of man’s images. 

From the rude chiseling on the blade of a reindeer 
bone to the rhythmic figures of the bison on the walls of an 
Aurignacian cave, from the faint piping of a Tanagra 
figurine to the tremendous symphony of a mediaeval cathe- 
dral—all the impressions that men have given form to 
and preserved, and that still awaken in us a feeling of awe 
or dignity or sensuous delight belong to the history of art. 
The field is an enormous one, for the only history that a 
great many communities have bequeathed to us is the story 
of their images; and in the presence of these images we 
enjoy such a direct contact with the past as no written 
description can ever give. For both breadth and depth 
M. Faure’s survey of man the artist is a much more im- 
pressive essay than the Outline of History or The Story 
of Mankind, and yet one has only to live for a fortnight 
in almost any mediaeval town in Europe, from Oxford to 
Innsbruck, to realize how for every sample of ore that 
M. Faure exposes there is a rich, umworked vein below 
the surface. 

The first two volumes of M, Faure’s history deal with 
Ancient and Mediaeval Art. The chapters fall in such a 
manner that the art of the Orient and the tropics, includ- 
ing the art of the Moslem Empire, bulks heavily in the 
volume on Mediaeval Art, whilst Egypt and Greece form 
the great part of Volume I. M. Faure’s exposition aims 
at universality, and so in a sketchy way even Peru and 


Mexico are included; but its kinship with the encyclopaedic 
textbook ends at this point, for whereas the conventional 
history of art is a catalogue of incidents, methods and 
structural details, there is not a single architectural dia- 
gram, scarcely a single detailed explanation, in either 
volume. Alas! for the purely acquisitive student who de- 
sires to “place” a certain example of art or “do” a period: 
he will get hardly a single coin of academically minted 
fact from all the bullion that goes into the present volumes. 

The followers of Mr. Clive Bell, who place the artist 
first and foremost and neglect the community out of which 
his art and his personality have grown, will also be a little 
disappointed, perhaps; again and again M. Faure turns 
away from his mausoleums, his Japanese prints, his Indian 
monoliths, to talk about the philosophy of the spirit and 
about the conditions of temporal change in the community. 
If M. Faure escapes the dusty details of the catalogue he 
does not affect a solitary communion with the work of art 
itself: for once the publisher’s wrapper discloses a truth 
when it announces this history as a study of “the develop- 
ment of man as revealed by art.” What M. Faure has 
done is re-read the history of the world. His point of 
departure, indeed his originality, consists in taking man’s 
images for his documents. In short, he has written a his- 
tory of men’s minds, as revealed in the image. 

The strength and the weakness of M. Faure’s work 
arise out of his passion for generalizing detail. For one 
thing, he leaves a great deal of factual research to his 
reader; and the minutiae of this history are cor*ained in 
the five hundred odd illustrations which quicken almost 
every page of these two volumes. For the rest, one must 
fill up the gaps out of one’s own store of impressions from 
city streets and museums and the interiors of fine houses. 
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As for the succession in which man’s great images occurred, 
and the events which surround their creation, M. Faure 
provides a compendious synoptic table at the end of each 
volume, and upon such a finely articulated skeleton the 
tissue of one’s observations may grow indefinitely, On 
these two points M. Faure scores neatly. No historian 
can attempt to take the place of the personal experience 
of art which every observer gets to the degree of his in- 
terests, his capacities and his opportunities for travel; and 
by frankly renouncing any such pretensions, M. Faure 
upsets a clumsy tradition. 

But M. Faure does not merely renounce details: he 
subordinates the whole business of description to a series 
of sweeping dithyrambs in which one sees human beings not 
as peasants and shepherds and artisans, living from day to 
day and making what they can out of the earth, but as 
Humanity chanting a paean of ecstasy or devotion beneath 
the stars. M. Faure “cannot conceive a history of art 
otherwise than made up of a poetic transposition, not as 
exact, but as living as possible of the plastic poem con- 
ceived by humanity.” In other words, the images of each 
period pass through M. Faure’s mind to live again, on 
another plane, as literature. 

Now in the periods where M. Faure is thoroughly im- 
mersed in his material, particularly I think in dealing with 
Egypt, with Greece, and with the French Commune, he 
achieves a result that is almost sublime: his pages leap wrth 
images as vivid and sharp as a mediaeval illumination, and 
one sweeps along upon a wave of metaphoric interpretation 
which crests again and again into foam without ever break- 
ing. Out of a deep knowledge, this poetic method of inter- 
pretation carries over to the reader a sense of the forms 
that are being described, and gives him a real feeling of 
their reason for existence. Unfortunately, no single man 
can acquire enough knowledge and sympathetic insight to 
sustain this flood of emotion as it sweeps through every 
period, and whereas one is inspired by M. Faure’s general- 
izations on Greece and Egypt, one is left with a distinct 
feeling of wariness and suspicion when he deals with civil- 
izations that are more remote—China for instance. 

I am as fully convinced as M. Faure that an art or an 
image cannot be understood, cannot be appreciated, cannot 
awaken a complete aesthetic response, unless the observer 
can, by an act of the imagination, restore it to its milieu and 
be affected by all the social undertones that contribute to 
its music. But a failure to understand or sympathize with 
a certain milieu may blind one to otherwise patent char- 
acteristics, as the men of the Renaissance were blinded, in 
the arrogance of their newly acquired Roman airs, to the 
beauties of “Gothic” art; and this danger can be over- 
come, I believe, only by a deliberate act of dissociation. 
When M. Faure believes the English cathedrals of the early 
Middle Age inferior to the French, and justifies his prefer- 
ence by asserting that “the English cathedral was princi- 
pally the luxury of a certain class in society,” I am tempted 
to quarrel with him on the grounds of both history and 
aesthetics, MM: Faure does not understand either the Eng- 
lish craftsman or the power that built the colleges at Ox- 
ford, or Winchester, or Canterbury, or Westminster 
Abbey when he says that the cathedral is “a proud homage 
to the emancipation of a hard and egoistic class.” On 
matters like these I feel that M. Faure’s artistic appre- 
ciation would have been deeper if his sociological founda- 
tions had not been a little shallow. 

One more point. The historian of art, like the historian 
of political events, suffers from the very convenience of the 
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language: he is always at liberty to cover up a vagueness 
cr an uncertainty by the use of collective and abstract 
nouns—or judicious metaphors—the people, the race, the 
period, the nation, the spirit of the time, the march of 
events, the death throes of an age. Where a common writer 
does this in a heavy unconvincing way, M. Faure utilizes all 
his magnificent resources of expression: as when he speaks 
of the perpendicular style appearing “at the time when, 
among us, the flame of stone, crackling as it launched 
skyward, was announcing the last flicker of the exhausted 
life around which a fatal twilight was rapidly gathering.” 
It is perhaps reasonable enough to transpose art into such 
images; but it is dangerous and unprofitable to apply this 
method to the whole complex of history. How can M. 
Faure, in speaking of the brutal industrialization of Japan, 
say that “Japan has yielded nothing, abandoned nothing 
of her soul. She has imposed upon the world her right to 
her life. Now she must find, in the reserves of her silence, 
all her passion for comprehending and all her power for 
expressing.” When M. Faure glides over history in this 
fashion we have a right to ask, I think, what he means by 
Japan, and what he means by her soul, and what takes 
place when Japan finds something in the reserves of her 
silence. If our minds are so organized that we cannot 
survey the history of the world, in art or politics, without 
using such loose and meaningless language we had better 
make up our minds to stick to the annals of our parish, 
where we are assured, when the historian says “John killed 
Dick,” that John was a man and Dick is dead. 

I have been at pains to be a little captious and detailed 
in my criticism for the reason that the errors of a good 
book have an influence out of all proportion to its virtues: 
and this work of M. Elie Faure’s is by all odds one of the 
most important and interesting books that have appeared 
during the last generation. It is the monument to a 
splendid passion and a prodigious industry which cannot 
help heartening and stirring every mind that comes into 
contact with it, As far as I can judge without the original 
text, Mr. Walter Pach’s translation is not merely spirited 
but accurate: and the next two volumes should deepen, | 
believe, our appreciation of M. Faure’s enthusiasm and 
scholarship. Lewis Mumrorp. 


Colonial Expansion 


An Introduction to World Politics, by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. New York: The Century Company. $4.00. 


BOOK treating exclusively of the colonial expansion 

of the great powers since 1815, which according to 
the author is the substance of world politics, was decided- 
ly worth undertaking. In the first place, in the current 
political histories of American origin the colonial move- 
ment has usually been so completely subordinated to other 
issues that its boundaries have tended to become indistinct 
and its importance to be obscured. Moreover, even when 
the domestic movements were subjected to a process of 
rigorous, scientific observation, the field of foreign affairs 
was often, and since 1914 invariably, treated with a 
flabby and offensive sentimentality which acted as an im- 
penetrable screen to truth. And finally, the usual prac- 
tice of our American writers, of whom as outsiders one 
might have expected a strict neutrality, was to take sides 
in the struggle for world prizes and passionately to favor 
one competitor as against the other—usually, for obvious 
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reasons, Great Britain. It throws a humorous light on 
the unbalanced state of our public opinion that the author 
has felt himself obliged in his preface to beg pardon 
of our British zealots for the even-handed justice which 
has been his aim in this book. Let us agree at once that 
Mr. Gibbons honorably employs the same weights and 
measures for all the participants in world politics: this 
is his first great merit, the merit of temper; and that, be- 
sides, he distinguishes himself by a solid method which 
consists in resting his determinations on the proved acts 
and not on the hollow professions of governments. In this 
way he succeeds in following a straight and intelligible 
line, and in the end arrives at results which have a ring 
of authority. Moral judgments, praise and blame, are not 
within his scope and occur, if at all, as an unobtrusive 
insertion between the lines. In general he may be said 
to aim at reducing the practice of the imperialist century 
which lies behind us to a number of simple principles and, 
thus occupied, he comes to the conclusion that all the great 
powers alike act on exactly the same stimuli, referable on 
analysis to the crassest selfishness and greed. His review 
of European expansion since 1815, which proceeds on nar- 
rowly pragmatical lines, charges the ferocious struggles 
culminating in the world war to the industrial movement, 
that is, explains it on solely economic grounds, and em- 
phatically disposes of the war-born prejudice that it is in 
some definite way chargeable to Germany. In lusty ac- 
tion before Germany stepped on the European scene, im- 
perialism has manifestly assumed a more envenomed form 
than ever since Germany was swept into the dust-bin at 
Versailles. 

Against the profitable amplification which results from 
Mr. Gibbons’s method must be set a serious drawback. 
This appears the moment he turns from his narrative of 
facts to a discussion of remedies. For, deftly exposing 
from the first page the crying evils which have culminated 
in the existing chaos, he fairly obliges himself to point out 
a way of escape from our intolerable plight. However, 
only at the very end does he take up this capital problem. 
In the concluding chapter on the Washington Conference 
may be found practically all that he has to offer on the 
reconstruction of foreign policy. And that amounts to 
very little, in fact so little that in a book which wishes 
to be accepted as, in some sort, a manual of World Politics, 
it creates a positive effect of triviality. Here no doubt we 
touch the Achilles’ heel of the author’s whole procedure. 
Desirous to remain strictly factual, he has eschewed the 
hard mental labor by virtue of which the colonial activity 
of the European powers would appear as part, a logical 
and inevitable part, of the whole development of modern 
life since the Renaissance. For this reason the few casual 
suggestions at the close, by which a vast and complicated 
movement is to be brought to a halt, look like an attempt 
to stop a run-away locomotive with a handful of tossed 
dust. They are—what the rest of the book it not—a 
purely sentimental contribution; in fact, they are con- 
sciously Wilsonian and stand in the sharpest possible con- 
trast to the close scientific argument of the main section. 
Is it not permissible to affirm that a second and conclud- 
ing volume is necessary to treat successfully of remedies, 
and that in such a volume the whole theory of our modern 
world, including the body of its philosophic implications, 
would have to be treated in the light of the great move- 
ments of thought from Bruno and Copernicus to Kant and 
Darwin? Throughout the world, but in our youthful 
America perhaps more than elsewhere, the intellectual 
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classses have been slow to see that the imperialist mev- 
ment is absolutely integral with our whole modern civil- 
ization, and that we cannot effect a vital change in the 
relatively unimportant field of foreign policy without first 
reaching, as the result of a tremendous intellectual and 
spiritual labor, an entirely new Weltanschauung. An in- 
teresting question in this connection is whether the world 
still boasts the classes possessed of the stuff necessary for 
this colossal undertaking. But that is, as the Italians say, 
un altro paio di maniche. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Latin America 


The New Latin America, by J. Warshaw. New York: 
Thomas Y, Crowell Company, $3.00. 

History of the Latin-American Nations, by William 
Spence Robertson. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 


OWHERE has more notable progress in historical 

research been achieved by schdlars of the United 
States during the past forty years than in the field of 
Hispanic American history. It has had its Bancroft, its 
Prescott, its Blackmar, its Bourne, its Moses, its Bolton 
and its Shepherd, to say nothing of an able and enthusiastic 
group of young writers who are sure to make important 
contributions in the near future. 

The most significant achievements have been realized in 
the history of the Spanish colonial period where investiga- 
tions have been rendered exceedingly interesting by the 
romantic appeal of the subject matter, its bearing upon the 
problems of empire and its relation to the history of the 
southwestern portion of the United States. The results 
of researches in this portion of the field have been summed 
up recently in two excellent works published by Dr. Bolton, 
The Colonization of North America and Spanish Border- 
lands. 

Interest in the national development of the Hispanic 
American states is of recent origin, but it is growing 
rapidly and there are many reasons why it should grow. 
In the first place, they furnish splendid materials for the 
study of economic and social phenomena. Moreover, these 
countries are of vast importance to the United States both 
politically and economically. Under the Monroe Doctrine 
and its varied interpretations their political integrity is 
closely bound up with our own; and they have for sev- 
eral years occupied an exceedingly large place in our for- 
eign commerce. The World War, which increased the 
relative importance of these states and turned a much 
larger portion of their trade toward the United States, 
has rendered our Latin American relations all the more 
significant. Inevitably, therefore, we have become inter- 
ested in the modern and recent history of the Hispanic 
American nations. 

This new interest has expressed itself in works dealing 
with the diplomacy of the United States and Hispanre 
America, such as those of Latané, Calahan and Inman; 
in efforts of a descriptive nature, too numerous to mention 
by title, emphasizing the material resources of these coun- 
tries and setting forth means and methods of advancing 
our trade with them and of retaining their friendship; and 
in a few serious attempts to narrate the history ef the 


young republics. 
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Perhaps the best survey of contemporary conditions m 
these countries is Warshaw’s new book. In this work the 
author, presumably a teacher in the College of Business 
Administration, University of Nebraska, dwells at length 
upon economic matters, but he by no means neglects the 
political and the social. The New Latin America, which 
is the subject of his volume, he declares to be “onward 
moving,” “progressive.” In order to find support for this 
optimistic thesis he compares the Latin American countries 
with those of southern Europe; dwells upon the common 
misconceptions regarding them, availing himself of the 
analogous attitude of the English toward the early develop- 
ment of the United States; and even derives encourage- 
ment for Latin America in a comparison of the material 
progress it made during the first century of its independ- 
ence with our achievements for the same length of time. 
In fact, he goes so far as to venture an assertion seldom 
found in the productions of authors of Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ica. He says: “I am persuaded that Latin Americans 
have the same number of merits and defects as other peo- 
ples: but I am positive, likewise, that they have no more.” 
After all, may not Warshaw’s picture be more nearly true 
than those set forth in the depreciatory and patronizing 
productions so freely issued during the last decade? At 
any rate, it will not be unwise to read his book carefully 
as an antidote to Ross’s South of Panama and Franck’s 
“vagabonding”’ stories. 

Hitherto there have been only a very few attempts on 
the part of North Americans to recount the complete story 
of the development of the Hispanic American republics. 
In fact, Dawson, Akers, Shepherd and Sweet constituted 
the list of authors who had essayed the task prior to the 
publication of Robertson’s text now under consideration. 
With the possible exception of Professors Shepherd and 
Bolton, Robertson is easily the best equipped man for the 
task. His interest in Hispanic American history dates 
back some twenty years when as a student under Professor 
Turner at Wisconsin University he wrote his first essay on 
the subject. In 1907 he published a monograph on Fran- 
cisco Miranda which was immediately recognized as a 
piece of historical research of exceptionally high grade. 
Seven years later he issued an excellent series of biographies 
which served as a history of the Wars of Independence. 
These two works immediately won him a place among the 
foremost historians dealing with the national period of 
Hispanic American history, Now he publishes a volume of 
more than six hundred pages which not only sets forth the 
results of twenty years of diligent study in his own par- 
ticular field, but presents also some of the findings of a 
large group of scholars who have specialized in the colonial 
history of Hispanic America. 

Following his own inclinations, perhaps, or—what Is 
still more probable—acceding to the demand of the public 
which has little interest in historical events prior to the 
French Revolution, Professor Robertson has given only 
about one-fourth of his book to the colonial period. This 
part of the work he divides into five chapters—The En- 
vironment, The European Background, Discovery and 
Conquest, The Latin-American Colonies in the Sixteenth 
Century, The Old Régime in Latin-America. The author 
then presents an exceedingly vivid account of the winning 
of independence and, proceeding on the thesis that each 
of the Hispanic American peoples is a “distinct political 
entity constituting a nation,” he devotes a chapter to the 
national development of each of the republics, with the 
exception of Cuba, Central America and Santo Domingo, 
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which are disposed of in a single chapter. And, last of all, 
apparently overcome by the resemblances of these countries, 
which he formerly considered of less importance than their 
differences, he gives the concluding fifty pages of his nar- 
rative to the common problems and ideals of the Latin- 
American nations and to their relations with other states. 

Mr. Robertson has stated the purpose of his undertaking 
as follows: “I have aimed to write a book that would be 
instructive to the general reader who desired a survey of 
Latin-American history and that might also be used as 
a text for colleges and university classes in the history of 
Latin-America.” (Preface, p. vi.) This purpose he has 
accomplished in very adequate fashion. He has perhaps 
written the best book of its kind dealing with the history 
of Latin-America in any language. He has forever re- 
moved one of the best excuses for ignorance of Latin 
American history on the part of the North American peo- 
ple, and it is hoped that they will soon avail themselves 
of the opportunity to read this timely volume. 

J. Freo Ruppy. 


Law and Reason 


The Nature and Sources of the Law, by J. C. Gray. 
pose Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
4.00. 

The Nature of the Judicial Process, by B. N. Cardozo. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.75. 

The Spirit of the Common Law, by Roscoe Pound. 
Boston: Marshall Jones. $2.50. 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, by Roscoe 
Pound. New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 


y, penyt French jurist, Duguit, who visited this coun- 
try last year, is reported to have expressed astonish- 
ment at the pedagogic excellence of some of our law schools 
and the complete absence of any attention to the philosophy 
of law. Like other foreign visitors, Professor Duguit was 
not altogether fortunate in his guides. He certainly would 
not have made the latter part of his statement if he were 
acquainted with the work that the present Dean of the 
Harvard Law School has been carrying on for two decades. 
But taking the country as a whole there can be no doubt 
that we are woefully behind in the philosophic or scientific 
study of law as a social institution. Indeed the most in- 
fluential leaders of the American bar seem distinctly hostile 
to such study. A decade ago the leaders of the New York 
bar took the position that the “sea of theoretical economics” 
was altogether irrelevant to the discussion of the Income 
Tax Amendment; and our State Court of Appeals in the 
Ives case similarly ruled that law had nothing to do with 
economics, sociology or statistical information of any kind. 
When in the great progressive campaign of 1912 dissatis- 
faction was expressed with the antiquated philosophy back 
of a great many of our judicial decisions, the American 
Bar Association embarked on a campaign of “education” to 
convince the public that judges merely declared the law 
and had no part in making it what it is—though this view 
of the judge as a kind of animated phonograph had long 
been characterized as a childish fiction by scientific jurists. 
A very instructive parallel, indeed, may be drawn between 
the conservative lawyer’s attitude to social science and the 
old clerical attitude to physical science—for legalism and 
clericalism are both efforts of ruling castes endeavoring to 
hold on to prestige and power. Despite however the in- 
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transigeant attitude of the high priests of the legal pro- 
fession, our courts did begin to show some effects of the 
unanswerable criticism that the traditional legal premises 
and conceptions of rights were antiquated, that many of 
their previous decisions were necessitated not by eternal 
legal principles but by obsolete or very questionable assump- 
tions as to economic facts and social policy. But the war 
has strengthened the reactionaries and has perhaps added 
new illiberal prejudices to what is regarded as patriotic 
interpretation of the law. Under the circumstances there 
can be no better augury to the friends of enlightenment 
than the appearance of these four books. 

Gray’s Nature and Sources of the Law originally ap- 
peared over a decade ago and was at once recognized as 
aclassic. Though this second edition, edited by the author’s 
son, is not much of an improvement over the first, it is 
gratifying that a second edition of a book on the general 
theory of the law should be called for. Professor Gray, 
to be sure, was in many respects an old fashioned lawyer 
unduly preoccupied with property law. But unlike the 
vast majority of his profession, he was a thorough and 
liberally learned man who did not despise foreign learning 
and experience, and did not allow conventional respects to 
interfere with the perception of fact. Thus he does not 
hesitate to admit that, in our system, law is the “opinion 
of half a dozen old gentlemen, some of them conceivably 
of very limited intelligence.” ‘The argument that law is 
the will of the people because, if it were not, the people 
would overthrow it, is met by grim analogy of the power 
of the horses of a regiment to overthrow the riders. His 
remarks on Judge Story, one of the tin gods of the legal 
profession, are alone well worth the price of the book. 
Above all, this book seems to be characterized by the 
mature wisdom which comes from long grappling with 
difficulties rather than from clever devices for avoiding 
them. This show's itself in the variety of concrete homely 
illustrations with which he always confronts high principles, 
as when the supreme principle of morality, the greatest 
good of the greatest number, etc., is confronted with the 
question of the liability of a Pullman Car Company for 
samples of hat-pins left by a traveling salesman. The in- 
cautious reader may be misled by the humor of the illustra- 
tion and see in it the fashionable contempt for general 
principles. But in fact Professor Gray does believe that 
the judge’s general philosophy will influence his particular 
decisions. But if principles will not directly or indirectly 
throw light on these daily cases they are of no value to 
the philosophy of law. 

By close reasoning Gray establishes the position that 
law may be viewed as the body of rules followed by courts 
in their judgments and decisions. Judge Cardozo, who 
in the main accepts Gray’s position and indeed builds upon 
it, is somewhat frightened by the robust consistency with 
which Gray maintains his thesis. For if law be nothing 
but what the courts will recognize as such, then it follows 
that rules according to which people actually regulate their 
conduct do not constitute law unless judges put their 
stamp upon them. Judge Cardozo regards-this as obvious- 
ly absurd. Tio me it seems rather the beginning of logical 
sanity to start with this very distinction between the social 
rules which prevail in popular opinion or practice and the 
jural rules which prevail in judicial decision. “Though 
these two sets of rules obviously influence each other, they 
are certainly not identical; and sociologists have fallen 
into inextricable confusion by indiscriminately applying the 
term law to these different sets of rules. Gray does not 
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contend that in making the law judges are entirely un- 
trammeled—no human being is ever completely untram- 
meled. The body of judicial decision is in fact limited 
by the same forces which rule the state, though who the 
real rulers are it is hard to say. In any case Gray’s posi- 
tion is much more in accordance with the fact that on a 
great many questions that come up before the courts there 
is no popular opinion at all. Indeed, it is precisely because 
in modern society it is as impossible for people at large to 
make laws as to build suspension-bridges that experts are 
employed to do both. Hence, more or less organized pro- 
fessional tradition and opinion is probably what judges care 
for most, and is thus the strongest single factor in making 
the law what it is. Intelligent laymen can pass judgment 
only on the results and pronounce them good or defective. 

Judge Cardozo is one of the regrettably small number 
of our judges whose writings would command respect even 
if the accidents of politics had not elevated them to the 
judicial bench. His analysis of the different elements which 
influence the judge in making the law, to wit, analogies, 
precedents, and considerations of social policy, is character- 
ized by a rare delicacy of perception—a saving grace in a 
field where inordinate complexity makes it often fatal to 
rely exclusively on simple theories. One who values con- 
sistency above all may perhaps object that the admitted 
judicial power to mitigate wrongs and hardships cannot be 
restricted merely to filling gaps in the existing law. Indeed 
the phrase, “gaps in the law,” offers the suggestion of 4 
sharp line between the part of the law that is absolutely 
fixed and a blank space where the judge can write any- 
thing he pleases, whereas in fact the different parts of the 
law differ only in degree of fixity or fluidity. However, 
Judge Cardozo’s engaging modesty and his earnest warn- 
ing against what modern progressives are so apt to over- 
look—the dangers of judicial impressionism which would 
sacrifice permanent interests of humanity to the interests 
of the moment—are likely to add to the respectful attention 
which will be accorded to his main contention. 

Eight years ago when I published something to the same 
effect on the Process of Judicial Legislation, the lamented 
Dean Thayer of the Harvard Law School and others wrote 
to me that though what I said was true it was not good 
public policy for judges to know or admit it. But now 
that a highly respected judge has said it, let us hope that 
public policy will adjust itself to the truth. 

Dean Pound is one of our very few scholars who have 
so thoroughly mastered the details of their field that they 
can see them in their totality and in their relation to the 
needs of social life. At a time when the high priests of 
legalism regard all criticism of our legal system as un- 
patriotic, it is gratifying to find that our foremost jurist 
is not blind to its serious defects. Dean Pound finds in 
fact that “the real danger to the administration of justice 
according to law is in timid resistance to rational improve- 
ment and obstinate persistence in legal paths which have 
become impossible in the heterogeneous, urban, industrial 
America of today.” This does not mean that he is one 
of those who uncritically confuse the new and the good 
and thus ignore the relatively permanent human interests 
which the law, like other social institutions, is designed to 
protect. Eighteenth century ideas of natural rights and 
even feudal ideas of social relation are not all necessarily 
false because we live in the twentieth century; and Dean 
Pound is careful to point out the precise elements of these 
ideas that are still of value to our legal system. What is 
most characteristic of his work is not only the insistence 
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that law is a means to human welfare and must justify 
itself by its results, but that these results must be studied, 
not simply as they appear in law books and legal presump- 
tions but as they actually operate in life. Thus he calls our 
attention to the significant fact that while the major energy 
of our legal studies has been devoted to the reported cases 
of our higher courts, the vast majority of our people have 
their cases tried in lower courts where different conditions 
prevail. 

The Introduction to the Philosophy of the Law is the 
first American book devoted to an analysis of the leading 
philosophic theories in this field, and it is to be hoped 
that it will increase the interest of students in this sub- 
ject. The Spirit of the Common Law, on the other hand, 
is addressed to a wider audience and is by far the best 
available survey of the resources of the law, the elements 
which make it up and the leading ideas which have de- 
termined its growth. 

Six factors according to this survey have tended to make 
our common taw excessively individualistic. Four of these, 
to wit, its Germanic origin, the fight of the courts against 
the king, the theory of natural rights, and the general phil- 
osophy of laissez-faire and free will, have been operative 
in England as well as here; but two, Puritanism and the 
ideas adapted to a sparsely settled rural population living 
on the frontier, have emphasized and given a peculiar 
turn to this individualism in America. At the same time 
the common law has never abandoned the feudal principle 
and has always insisted on the reality of the relations in 
which individuals have to stand, or function which they 
have to fulfill, as a result of their social interdependence. 
Dean Pound therefore concludes that the law today needs 
no revolution from without but is capable of absorbing 
the teachings of the newer social sciences in a way to 
protect social security and the development of free in- 
dividuality. 

Optimism with regard to a social institution as basic 
to decent life as the law, is always exhilarating; and no 
one is more entitled to his optimism than one who has 
studied the law as carefully as Dean Pound and has in- 
dicated its limitations as honestly as he has done. Never- 
theless there is a certain unfortunate absoluteness in his 
argument against the recall of judicial decisions or any 
cther political interference with the courts. We live in 
a country where, for good or evil, every political issue 
except possibly the tariff is likely to get finally into the 
courts. How then can we maintain law, or at least con- 
stitutional law, independent of politics? 

In no other country are political questions of taxation 
or labor legislation involved in so much uncertainty be- 
cause of the impossibility of predicting how the judges 
will finally rule. This state of affairs cannot be justi- 
fied by Coke’s dictum that judges rule under God and the 
law. The ancient Germans may have believed it, but 
modern man can find little evidence for the claim that 
the work of judges is more influenced by God than is the 
work of any other men; and, in view of the uncertainties 
and large arbitrary elements which actually enter into the 
decisions of our highest courts on public issues, there is 
no justification for identifying the political opinions of 
judges with reason and the opinions of the legislature or 
voters with arbitrary will. If our actual system whereby 
the fate of untold millions is decided by a chance majority 
of a very small number of elderly judges is to be defended 
at all, it should be by an enumeration of the instances 
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where judicial opinion has actually turned out to be wiser 
than that of legislatures and voters. Indeed, as an abso- 
lute proposition the supremacy of the law or of the actual 
decisions of courts would be intolerable and immoral. At 
all times the law, while protecting public order, also in- 
volves certain immoralities, and is actually administered in 
a way to oppress certain elements of the population most 
unjustly. This is an inevitable consequence of the lim- 
itations of human knowledge and goodwill in framing 
laws as well as in administering them—limitations from 
which judges are not free. If the law, then, like the 
Sabbath is made for man, occasional political interfer- 
ences with the legal machinery may be necessary, though 
as a rule dangerous. Lincoln, for instance, in his effort to 
preserve the Union flatly disregarded orders from the courts 
—even that of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
and patriotic citizens were with him, as they were in re- 
calling the Dred Scott decision by force of arms. Nor did 
the English people lose the benefits of civilization when 
their Parliament recalled the decision of their highest 
court in the Scottish Church case. No one, indeed, has 
pointed out with greater justness than Dean Pound this 
very necessity for occasional relapses to justice without law, 
or the limitations of judicial law-making because “courts 
have no adequate machinery for getting at the facts re- 
quired.” 

Though an unusual amount of nonsense has been writ- 
ten on behalf of the economic interpretation of legal his- 
tory, I think more can be said for it than Dean Pound 
indicates in this volume. Against the crude assertion that 
ethics and logic are of no importance because judges are 
inevitably determined by their own class interests, he is 
undoubtedly right in insisting that tradition, the force of 
analogy, and ideas of right, have always been active influ- 
ences. But the situation is not one of a simple alternative 
between logical and ethical forces on one side and economic 
motives on the other. The actual presence of logical rea- 
sons and ethical motives is no evidence of the absence of 
economic motive, conscious or unconscious. No fact about 
human nature seems so certain as that our honest convic- 
tions of right and wrong are apt to be largely shaped by 
our interests. Slave owners fervently believed slavery to 
be right, but not because they first reasoned it out on 
abstract grounds and then became slave owners. Similarly 
do our interests tend to make certain analogies appear 
more logically cogent than others. Would the fellow- 
servant rule and the doctrine of the assumption of risk, 
which Dean Pound regards as intrusions into the com- 
mon law, have been invented if Lord Abinger and C. J. 
Shaw had been laborers? Might they not have found 
some analogy in the feudal element of our law for the 
burden on the master rather than on the servant? Similar 
remarks can be made about the law of fixtures in England 
and America. Indeed, the whole law of property, of 
bills and notes, and of the rights of labor, is really un- 
intelligible apart from the economic interests which de- 
mand it. However, Dean Pound himself has given 
us a model example of the economic interpretation of legal 
history in the chapter on the Pioneers and the Law, and I 
understand that since writing this book he has become even 
more friendly to the economic interpretation. Caution in 
the acceptance of sweeping hypotheses is natural to one 
who formerly was able to achieve distinguished results also 
in the-natural science of botany. 


Morais R. CoHEN. 
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Our Primitive Heritage 


Early Civilization: An Introduction to Anthropology, 
by Alexander A. Goldenweiser. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


HILE the formal science of anthropology was, in 

a sense, founded by Edward Burnett Tylor only 
some forty years ago, man’s interest in his primitive prede- 
cessors is as old as folklore and tradition itself. To limit 
ourselves only to written records, the Oriental creation 
tales and heroic lore, the Hebrew legends of Adam and 
Eve, the age of giants and Noah and the dispersion, Pla- 
to’s interest in primitive civilization and the troglodytes, 
Seneca’s conception of a primitive golden age, the patris- 
tic account of pristine paradise and the fall, the early 
modern interest in the life of man in “the state of nature,” 
which culminated in Rousseau’s grotesque eulogy of the 
noble savage, and the beginnings of a pseudo-scientific 
study of primitive life with Herder, are but a few of the 
well known examples of the perennial concern of the typi- 
cal leading thinkers of history with the problems of primi- 
tive culture. And while most of their doctrines on the 
subject were wholly a priori, deductive, and grotesque as 
to details, their “hunch” as to the importance of early 
civilization was a sound one. Modern man is pleased to 
think of himself as quite different in kind from the savage, 
yet this is but a defensive delusion and a flattering fiction. 
Except for a precarious and variable veneer of material 
culture, and the alteration of psychic responses and sec- 
ondary rationalizations conditioned thereupon, our whole 
biopsychic and social background and equipment is one 
which we share in common with primitive man and, to no 
small degree, with the animal kingdom in general. 

The great impulse to the study of anthropology came 
from the evolutionary hypothesis and the discovery of the 
geological age of man. A vast literature grew up around 
the subject of the life of early man in the period from 
1860 to 1890. Most of these works, however, were based 
on deductive theorizing, founded on the assumption of the 
possibility of applying the processes and mechanisms of 
biological evolution to an explanation of social and cul- 
tural development. Classic examples of this type of work 
were Spencer’s theories of primitive mentality, Morgan’s 
synthesis of primitive social organization, Frazer's vol- 
uminous analysis of religion and mythology and Tylor’s 
studies in primitive culture. Tylor was much the most 
scholarly of the early group, and his Anthropology, first 
published in 1881, was the best comprehensive statement 
of the outlines of anthropological science as it was formu- 
lated by the evolutionary school. 

Penetrating students of primitive culture were soon to 
see the necessity of supplanting arbitrary deductions by 
critical and discriminating analysis of adequate collec- 
tions of representative data, thus raising anthropology to 
the level of a science. It may be something of a satis- 
faction to Americans to know that it has been almost solely 
due to the efforts of an American scholar, Franz Boas, 
that this significant achievement has been realized. By 
his extensive field researches, his elaboration and appli- 
cation of a severely scientific method and his training of a 
number of worthy disciples, he has created the real science 
of anthropology. The nature and results of his methods 
he has summarized in his notable work on The Mind of 
Primitive Man. Clark Wissler has put the synthesis of 
native American culture on a scientific basis in his Ameri- 
can Indian. Robert H. Lowie has contrasted the actual 
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facts of primitive social organization with the imaginative 
fictions of the older anthropology in his Primitive Society. 
Many others among Boas’s students have done notable 
work in the way of a discriminating collection of data in 
the field. Now Dr. Goldenweiser has attempted the diffi- 
cult but extremely necessary task of summarizing the 
findings of critical anthropology in the various fields of 
method, cultural development, social organization and 
mental evolution. His work may be regarded as occupy- 
ing something like the same position with respect to the 
newer critical anthropology that Tylor’s Anthropology 
did to the views of the evolutionary group. 

The book opens with an analysis of certain general con- 
siderations which may be regarded as the essential prole- 
gomena to any detailed survey of anthropological material, 
such as the psychic unity of man, the lack of correlation 
between race and culture, the nature of civilization as a 
cultural concept and the weaknesses of the older evolu- 
tionary and comparative method in anthropology. It 
would have been well if the discussion of the relation be- 
tween culture and environment, which appears much fur- 
ther on in the work, had been included in the introduc- 
tion. Next comes a section devoted to the concrete de- 
scription of some five representative primitive cultures 
selected from the most diverse areas. ‘This material is 
utilized to confirm the introductory considerations and to 
furnish the basis for subsequent reflections throughout the 
work. In the third part of the book, primitive industry, 
art, religion and social organization are surveyed in an 
illuminating manner, and the laws and processes of cul- 
tural and institutional growth are discussed. “The work 
closes witha critical examination of the theories of primi- 
tive mentality and mental evolution held by Spencer, 
Frazer, Wundt, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl and Freud. A 
number of helpful diagrams and illustrations are intro- 
duced into the text. While the book is well organized and 
clearly written, the vocabulary is somewhat scientific and 
the treatment methodological and generalized. For this 
reason it is scarcely an ideal book for beginners in the 
study of anthropology or for introductory courses in un- 
dergraduate work in college. It has little of the inti- 
macy and literary charm of Tylor’s old manual or Mar- 
ett’s admirable little summary, and while it will be of in- 
finite value to teachers and advanced students it can scarce- 
ly be hoped that it will popularize the newer anthropology. 

Dr. Goldenweiser adheres to the general point of view 
of the Boas school that civilization must be dealt with 
chiefly as a cultural fact and process. Older concepts of a 
racial hierarchy or geographical determinism are rejected. 
Culture is the vital and dynamic element in human de- 
velopment, though Goldenweiser handles this “culture- 
concept” in a moderate manner and does not push it to 
the border of the mystic and the occult, as do Kroeber 
and some others. Throughout the book is well-balanced. 
In the development of culture the contributions of both 
the individual and society are weighed and estimated, and, 
in the explanation of cultural parallelisms, due considera- 
tion is accorded to the operation of both independent de- 
velopment and diffusion. The latest views on the origin 
of religion, such as the mana concept, are well presented 
and the diversity of forms of early social organization 
clearly indicated. The anachronisms in the anthropology 
of Spencer, Letourneau, Frazer and Morgan are thus 
fully revealed. The criticism of the chief attempts to con- 
struct a psychology of primitive man is judicious and con- 
structive. 

Dr. Goldenweiser’s book should do much to arouse 
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European anthropologists from their “dogmatic slumbers” 
in the comparative and evolutionary method, and it brings 
together for the first time the data of scientific anthro- 
pology so that it may be put at the service of historical 
sociology and institutional economics, If, and when 
historians become interested in the development of civil- 
ization, they will find awaiting them an admirable sum- 
mary of indispensable prolegomena to their subject. 
Harry E_mMer Barnes. 


Materials for Artists 


American Indian Life, by several of its students; edited 
by Elsie Clews Parsons; illustrated by C. Grant La Farge. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $10.00. 


S the Indian passes from America and his land is de- 
faced by the bewidered jumble of white, black and 
yellow men from whom a new American type must be 
evolved, study of the Indian’s ways is giving new knowl- 
edge and new life to anthropology. The work of investi- 
gators is rewarded by revelation of a complex neolithic 
culture that includes rigorous education in practical living 
and in religious and artistic interpretation of experience. 
The Indians knew the topography and the climate of their 
environment, they knew its flora and fauna, they had an 
intricate and stable social organization and they had rich 
ceremonial that filled their days with poetry. The noble 
red man of James Fenimore Cooper was drawn not by a 
scientist but by an artist who did not seek accuracy of 
detail ; but scientists who now study the Indian find ade- 
quate occasion for Cooper’s respect. They might agree in 
Jacking confidence that the millennium of the discovery 
by Columbus will be celebrated by a nobler race than 
Columbus found. 

The myriad types now again peopling America have 
come to a land that for them is without a story. Even the 
woods and templed hills of the New Englander are not 
known to him as the woods and hills of the Old World are 
known to men who live among them. It was there that the 
domestic animals were captured, trained and developed. 
There cur ancestors made their discoveries and adaptations 
of field and garden crops. Our use of products natwe to 
our soil—maize, potatoes, tobacco, quinine and the rest— 
is learned from the Indians, who can teach us much more 
that is worth learning. Land that is emotionally void to 
those who now hold it was to the Indians as inspiring as 
were Olympus and Thermopylae to the Greeks. The Greeks 
began by appropriating a culture that they found in the 
place to which they had come. America will follow their 
example with sure reward if all remaining Indian lore is 
treasured and put to full use. 

Those who might question the worth of what the first 
Americans can give their successors will lose inclination to 
doubt if they will ponder the substance of the new book 
entitled American Indian Life. The Indians lacked items 
that we enumerate with pride, but they were not imperiled 
by that spiritual undernourishment which may make all our 
materials worthless. In general, the Indian knew what he 
ought to do and why; he did it and was content. He 
achieved a synthesis, and an art effectively interpreting it. 
We may not accept his theology, but his symbols in decora- 
tion and ceremonial suit our land. We have borrowed his 
maize but have overlooked all that to the Indian justified 
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food, as from the Old World we have brought wheat while 
leaving Demeter. This book helps toward fuller human 
response to American environment. 

The preface begins by illustration and discussion of the 
unreliability of Cooper as a source of information about 
Indians. Apparently, one purpose of the book is to replace 
or to contribute toward replacing erroneous impressions 
derived from Cooper with the accurate knowledge of scien- 
tists. As means to this end, the authors, for the most part 
professors and curators, have sought to adopt “the fictional 
form of presentation.” What the authors understand by 
adopting the fictional form may be exemplified not unfairly 
by this paragraph from the story of Tokulki of Tulsa: 


Sometimes sickness came upon a member of Tokulki’s 
camp, and then Tokulki’s mother’s younger brother, who 
was doctor of the band, and at the same time Medicine 
Maker of the town, would be called in. Before prescrib- 
ing, such a doctor often consulted the kila, or “knower,” 
who seems to have combined the functions of prophet and 
diagnostician, but Tokulki’s uncle never did this because 
he united the two functions in himself. Having deter- 
mined the nature of the disease, he would go in quest of 
various herbs, or sometimes send members of the house- 
hold after them. ‘These he put into a great pot, poured 
water over them, and placed the pot over the fire. After 
the contents were sufficiently heated, he gave it potency 
by breathing into it through a hollow cane, while repeat- 
ing a magical formula. This was done four times, the 
doctor meantime facing east. 


A few sentences from Smoking-Star, by another author, will 
indicate that the paragraph from Tokulki is not wholly 
unrepresentative of the book: 


I suppose I was born in a small tepee set up outside, 
for such is the custom. Also 1 suppose that for a time 
my mother laid aside all ornaments and affected care- 
lessness of person. If anyone should gaze at her, she 
would say, ‘Don’t. My child will look like you; you are 
ugly, etc.’ She was attended by women only, for men 
should not approach the birthplace. Even my father was 
not permitted to enter it, and it was many days before he 
saw me. In due time, I suppose, I was strapped to a 
cradle board. Later, a name was conferred upon me by 
my father, he being a chief. Unless a man is great, he 
does not name his child... . 


Doubt whether “the method of the historical novel” or 
any variety of “the fictional form” has been achieved im- 
plies no disrespect for the qualifications of the eminent 
authors in their science. It is difficult for a specialist to 
realize the exactions of another’s specialty; and effective 
fiction or popularization of any sort may never be work for 
one who attempts it in condescension. “It is from inten- 
sive studies . . . that the stories which form the present 
volume have sprung as a by-product.” The quality of 
stories produced in this manner is fairly comparable to the 
quality of science that artists sometimes produce as a by- 
product of their stern and exacting trade. ‘Therefore it 
happens that Cooper’s red man seems yet secure in the imag- 
ination of the civilized world. That the overthrow of 
Cooper’s red man is not an impossibility is suggested by 
such a story as Windigo in this volume; but Cooper re- 
mains a formidable champion. The painter’s tubes are not 
art but are needful to art; and this book will hold a value 
as material for an American literature that will give new 


meaning to American life. 
C. F. Ansiry. 
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The Mirror and the Meat-Axe 


Prejudices, Third Series; by H. L. Mencken. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE advice originally given by Mark Twain to would- 
be carvers of chicken Mr. Mencken has followed and 
applied to his dissection of life, literature and democracy: 

“Use an axe and avoid the joints.” 

The third volume of Mr. Mencken’s Prejudices, which 
is a collection of what he thinks, rather than what he has 
thought out, about poetry, honorific decorations, capital, 
criticism, Methodism, Upton Sinclair, the drama, James 
Huneker, liberty, Frank Harris, Man, education, political 
economy, Havelock Ellis and America, tells us, as usual, 
not very much about these things, but a good deal about 
Mr. Mencken himself. 


It tells us— 

That this heartiest and most efficient swinger of the 
meat-axe from Maine to California uses practically no 
other instrument. 

That he reacts violently to everything before he has had 
time to see the whole of it. 

That he steps indiscriminately on all insects because he 
likes to hear them scrunch. 

That he gives verdicts, but not explanations. 

That he is utterly fearless of the world, and would be 
easier to read if he were only a little afraid of himself. 

That he is too fond of buck-shot ever to be a sharp- 
shooter. 

‘That he is a wilful cynic who feeds his dislikes far better 
than his likes, and that in respect to this food he is a gour- 
mand but not a gourmet. 

That he can scarcely be seeking converts, for he is too 
deafening to be persuasive, and prefers attention to mere 
agreement. 

That, useful yet irritating as he is, he is also unalter- 
able, and would have been the same in any other society, 
or planet, or in any cycle of heaven or of hell. 

That if the proof of good writing be in a consistent 
vigorous onslaught of words, fed from unfathomable springs 
of vocabulary, perfectly at command, Mr. Mencken is a 
good writer. 

That if a good writer is one who can spend the fractional 
currency of language, and entice its minor rhythms, Mr. 
Mencken is no writer at all, but a brick factory. 

That if to be ill-natured is to complain peevishly, and 
wear a mask of spleen, of malice, of repression, of personal 
defeat, then Mr. Mencken is not ill-natured, 

That if to be kind is to try to understand, and to give 
allowances for, and to doubt, and to pierce beneath appear- 
ances, then Mr, Mencken is anything but kind. 

That if the modern spirit is compounded somewhat of 
scepticisms, and searchings, and self-analyses, and chasings 
after “mystic wrynesses,” and respect, even love for, 
shadows and ripples and the not wholly white and the half- 
gray, Mr. Mencken is not of these times. 

That if they can most truly be called intellectual citizens 
of America who can distinguish her wine from her lees, 
and yet drink down both together; who believe that the 
same tree can grow apples both sweet and rotten; who, 
disliking some of the children of one family, can love others, 
and be interested in all of them; who can take pleasure 
in a diversity and commingling of things good and evil; 
whose explorations are never at an end, nor judgments un- 
changeable, nor hearts inhospitable, nor minds incurious, 
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nor ears closed to the shyer, the less obvious, the more 
fugitive, the smaller rumors of life,—then Mr. Mencken 
is not an American. 

What is he? A vigorous, whole-hearted, violent, stimu- 
lating, prejudiced, ruthless man who is—in his own words 
—‘trying to arrest and challenge a sufficient body of read- 
ers, to make them pay attention to him”; he is, “first 
and last, simply trying to express himself,”’ to achieve “that 
feeling of a tension relieved which Wagner achieved when 
he wrote Die Walkiire, and a hen achieves every time she 
lays an egg.” 

This is very disarming, and almost holds up the process 
of attempting to break as many of Mr. Mencken's eggs as 
possible. One is for a moment tempted to rescue some 
very true and pleasant and warm and even discriminating 
passages in the book. One is tempted to ask Mr. Mencken 
to write oftener as he does about criticism, or poetry, or 
James Huneker. One is tempted to be “constructive.” 
But he won’t let us. Having disarmed us, he at once puts 
the weapon back in our hands: “All the benefits I have 
ever got from the critics of my work,” he says, “have come 
from the destructive variety. A hearty slating always does 
me good... .” 

Well, here goes. In general, Mr. Mencken's prose sounds 
like large stones being thrown into a dump-cart. He has 
more gusto than humor, more weight than edge, more 
appetite than taste, and a great deal more ink than intellect, 

In particular, to pick upon the most vulnerable, but also 
the most formidable part of the book, the essay On Being 
an American: it will probably remain for years an un- 
challenged masterpiece of sandbag vituperation. Its burden 
is about as follows: .{‘It is my conviction that the Amer- 
ican people, taking ore with another, constitute the most 
timorous, sniveling, poltroonish, ignominious mob of serfs 
and goose steppers ever gathered under one flag in Christen- 
dom since the Middle Ages, and that they grow more 
timorous, more sniveling, more poltroonish, more ignomi- 
nious, every day.” }]The rest of the essay develops this 
theme in detail, with vast accessories of instances and 
epithets, and a steady procession of all Mr. Mencken’s 
favorite villains. 

We may agree completely with Mr. Mencken in dislik- 
ing his villains, but he has worked into his pattern his 
villains and nothing, nobody else. At what narrow window 
commanding the American scene is he standing that he 
should give us, as the whole truth, such a fraction of it? 
Whom does he talk to, what does he see, what does he read 
that leaves in his mind so partial and warped a picture? 
The answer seems fairly obvious: he doesn’t talk to people, 
he doesn’t look at them as individuals, he reads. His pic- 
ture is exactly the picture of our society that anyone would 
form who read the newspapers and nothing else. In the 
newspapers all the absurd, the narrow, the poltroonish, 
the ignominious speeches and actions of men come up to 
the top like bubbles from the bottom of the sea. The 
bubbles don’t tell the story of the things that swim about 
in the deeper waters. Mr. Mencken, watching the sur- 
face fever of American life as it boils and bubbles in the 
newspaper columns, sees the fever and the surface and not 
much else. He records truly and vividly what he sees in 
the mirror he has chosen to hold up to the world, but 
what a mirror! 

If only Mr. Mencken could be suddenly struck with 
an attack of complete illiteracy. . . . 

But this will never happen. He will always present 
the spectacle of a man who ferociously enjoys spitting into 
a crooked mirror. Rosert Litre. 
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Resurrecting the Classics 


Seneca the Philosopher and his Modern Message, by 
Richard Mott Gummere. Boston: Marshall Jones. $1.50. 

Horuce and his Influence, by Grant Showerman. Boston: 
Marshall Jones. $1.50. 


HESE little books, although numbered 14 and 16, are 

the first to appear in a series of fifty-one volumes 
under the general title, Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
George Daphne Hadgets and David Moore Robinson, 
editors. The editors assume, with obvious justice, that 
the great writers of Greece and Rome have a meaning 
for our time, as they had for the Middle Ages and the 
early modern period. ‘This series of books is designed to 
convey the meaning to the average cultivated reader who 
is not trained in the classical languages. The project is 
one which everybody will commend. It is, however, one 
which is not easy of execution. For only those who know 
both the classical and the modern civilization will be able 
to make the values of the first available in terms of the 
second. ‘The work can be done only by those who have 
mastered the classical languages and literature, and in this 
country that means the professors of Greek and Latin, a 
body of men not distinguished for their capacity to apply 
their thinking to the vital problems of the time, as the 
present low state of classical studies attests. What are the 
chances that the editors have in any case been able to find 
the right man for the job? Fifty fifty, one might guess. 
But that may be too sanguine. 

In Grant Showerman they have unquestionably found 
the right man for Horace. For intelligence and charm one 
may safely back Professor Showerman’s essay against any 
ether in the whole voluminous literature on Horace. It is 
written in good, clear English, restrained, yet rich and 
flexible. There are occasional translations in verse which 
rank among the most successful in a field where many 
brilliant writers have tried their skill. Professor Shower- 
man ‘does not achieve perfect translation, to be sure. Where 
Horace recites with the faintest twinkle in his eye Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius, Professor Showerman repre- 
sents him with a solemn face appropriate to “When in the 
course of human events-—.” ‘That can’t be helped. Aca- 
demic Americans simply can’t touch Horace without leav- 
ing blue finger prints on him. It is the fault of Horace. 
He is too dazzlingly finished. 

The editors’ luck failed them in Mr. Gummere. To 
begin with he writes like this. “Seneca, whose personality 
has always been somewhat of a puzzle, was born about 
4 B. C. in that mysterious land which was known to the 
Romans as a nurse of hardy and artistic tribesmen who 
for two hundred years, until the age of Augustus, had 
resisted the resources of Rome with more success than the 
volatile Gauls or the versatile Greeks.” 

This, plus eighteen lines of equally irrelevant verse, and 
an additional brief paragraph in prose, is Mr. Gummere’s 
desperate best at saying that Seneca was born in Spain. 
Even so he doesn’t compass it, but you have to infer the 
fact from a later paragraph. The classical masters some- 
times went to great lengths to avoid mentioning a spade 
or a flea. But why should the noble word Spain stick 
like that in anybody’s craw? 

That is not the worst of it, however. The title prom- 
ised us Seneca and his Modern Message. The book gives 
us very little of Seneca, far less than a perspicacious 
classicist like Professor Showerman would extract from the 
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Tragedies alone, scarcely mentioned by Mr. Gummere. 
As for the “modern message,” there is none, if we must 
accept Mr. Gummere’s findings. Instead, we are offered 
a most barren and tedious study of “influence” upon 
mediaeval and modern writers, as revealed in quotations 
and paraphrases. That is the method of the Germans. 
It is one of the reasons they lost the war and deserved 
to lose it. 

Why, some one may ask, should a reviewer treat so 
harshly an author who meant well and whose worst offence 
was to write tiresomely about an author so obsolete and 
valueless as Seneca? The answer is that Seneca is not 
obsolete and valueless. Few of the great writers of anti- 
quity are. They are not the representatives of a simpler 
culture which we can ignore, but rather of a more complex 
culture bearing analogies to that toward which we are 
moving. The full blown Greek and Roman civilization 
was farther than we are from the stage in which a tradi- 
tional religion supplies an adequate scheme of values and 
of rules of conduct. It involved more extensive experience 
in the rational charting of a way of life. Its failures were 
tragic, but at its best it affords superb examples of the 
free soul of man. These have been all but lost to us, 
partly because we cared more for other things than for 
visions of serene beauty, partly because the pedants dusted 
too much syntax over the visions. We need to recover 
our heritage. It matters a lot whether we pay “our debt 
to Greece and Rome” in good red gold or in rubles that 
strain all the resources of arithmetic to no conceivable end. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 


The Excellent and Vain! ... 


Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies, by George 
Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 


N the summer of 1914 Mr, Santayana was in England. 
The Great War surprised and kept him there, chiefly 
in and about Oxford, until the coming of peace. What of 
his energies were not devoted to the exposure of the soul 
of the enemy, as in Egotism in German Philosophy, or to 
the exposition of the soul of the Ally, as in Character and 
Opinion in the United States, was absorbed by intense and 
poignant meditations, in rambles over the Oxonian coun- 
tryside. These meditations compose the Soliloquies in Eng- 
land. The later soliloquies were uttered mostly after the 
armistice. Some, articulated during the war, are included 
among them, but if they do not belong with them in time, 
they belong with them in temper. They utter relaxations 
in their thinker’s feelings, and are temporary recoveries 
of his normal habits of mind. The bulk of the wartime 
soliloquies are vocal of a deep emetion,. The war mood 
of the land is in them, transmuted by the thinker’s personal 
vision of the nature and destiny of man, ordered and beauti- 
fied by the cadences of his own spirit and the music of his 
intellect, 

They are elegiac cadences, and it is a funereal music. The 
war shocked the thinker more than he himself realized. 
It challenged the very life of the land and the people that 
were more dear to him than any, with a worth heightened 
by the yearning recollections of his happier days in youth, 
by a straining fear for the more comfortable days of his 
maturity. As in the past, so now, the great academies of 
England and that which had created and was sustaining 
them more than met his deepest needs, British snobbery 
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and the dumb British courage; Dickens and deathbed man- 
ners, Platonism and the empiricist contentment in finitude, 
they were all to him of an excellence. The modern Briton 
and the ancient Greek were alike, and alike the objects 
of his love, Oxford and Cambridge were places for enjoy- 
ing “in seclusion the intense companionship of the past and 
of the beautiful; also the intense companionship of 
youth....” Ah, if the war should take them, and end 
them, as it was taking and ending so much of the beauty 
and the hope of the world! 

The soliloquies of the period from 1914 to 1918 are a 
meditation on death born of this anxiety, They speak with 
a tenderness sadly aesthetic; they are a kind of beautiful 
slow whistling to keep the whistler’s courage up. And 
what a threnody! It assures the whistler that, after all, 
the poignancy and horror of war do not much matter. 
War is life, war is existence, All things end that ever 
began, and how should his own beloved escape the doom? 
The end cometh, if not through war, in other warlike ways. 
Life is excellent, yes, and life is vain. So runs the burden 
of the prophecy, in phrases measured and monotoned as a 
liturgy. You think of Bach to find a parallel for the un- 
lapsing dignity of their pattern, the steadiness, to the point 
of cloying, of their rhythmic beat, so uniform is their 
prosody—and so hypnotic. 

The same uniformity is to be observed in the subject- 
matter, The soliloquies are really a theme with variations 
—a tristful elegy on the excellence and vanity of life. At- 
mosphere, grisaille, water, privacy, dons, snobs, friendships, 
warshrines, skylarks, Tipperary and whatever the thinker 
talks about—they are all shot through with the same signi- 
ficance, all symbols of the same vision of life. Mind, to this 
vision, is an alien in a world in which it grew but which 
was not made for it, It is a new and different being amid 
an eternity of infinite unchanging essences and a timeful 
welter of changing existences. The essences, which mind 
apprehends, endure forever but do not live; the existences, 
which mind combats, live but cannot endure. Divided thus 
between time and eternity, “we last as a strain of music 
lasts, and we go where it goes.” Our root is matter, our 
life or “psyche” is the organization of this matter which 
determines the pattern of our conduct, our spirit is the 
vision of the eternal essences which we recognize whenever 
we know anything. And what we are, and what we know, 
are at best and at worst, both incommunicable, Each of 
us perforce must live alone. Not only our thought, our 
very life is a soliloquy and those of us are fortunate who 
may happen to soliloquize in harmony with others. Com- 
municate we cannot, Then, such as this life is, let us so 
accept it, and enjoy it. “Everything in nature is lyrical 
in its ideal essence, tragic in its fate and comic in its exist- 
ence.” Why should the life of man be otherwise? It has 


‘its excellences and it has its end. If it be vain, what else 


is there that is not? 

Yet—all pervading as is this wisdom, recurrent its state- 
ment and persistent its application, there is an undertone 
that denies it. The war has cracked the very engine our 
thinker is using to combat its menace, Old beliefs of child- 
hood, deep-buried but not dead, the blind resistances of 
present emotion, the selective bias of habits and of vigor- 
ous unsensed prejudices accompany the utterances of the 
philosophy which discounts them, and somewhat discount it. 
The enemy, instead of being understood, is sneered at and 
belittled and denounced. ‘The cross regains its symbolic 
potency, rivalling Chesterton’s. The Jews who have been 
its chief victims come in for the resurrected traditional anti- 
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Semitic sneer. The communists challenging the morality and 
threatening the existence of the Zion our soliloquist has been 
at ease in, come in for the characteristic fearful aristocratic 
denunciation. So the intimate instance only vindicates the 
observation that everything in nature is comic in its exist- 
ence, It cannot, of course, detract from the nobility of the 
vision of the end: “Death is the background of life much as 
empty space is that of the stars; it is a deeper thing always 
lying behind, like the black sky behind the blue. In the 
realm of existence death is indeed nothing; only a word 
for something negative and merely notional—the fact that 
each life has limits in time and is absent beyond them. 
But in the realm of truth, as things are eternally, life is a 
little luminous meteor in an infinite abyss of nothingness, 
a rocket fired on a dark night; and to see life and to 
value it from the point of view of death is to see and to 
value it truly... The dark background which death sup- 
plies brings out the tender colors of life in all their purity.” 


II, 

Mr. Santayana is happiest in his lyrics about death and 
life, in his generalized conspectus of the map of existence 
and of what divides being from non-being. ‘Their nobility 
and sadness impart to the reader something of their own 
lucent quiet, strong in a metaphysical non-resistance. How 
otherwise when our soliloquist ruminates upon some specific 
élan of life itself, some actuality of the rocket’s flight 
through the dark night, some “tender color of life” in its 
purity immediately at hand! Then the metaphysician is 
crossed by the partisan, the just moralist by the leisured 
Tory. The mood of the later soliloquies is the mood of 


this crossing. The wartime exaltation is deflated; the 


tension of feeling is relaxed, ‘The essays are longer, more 
discursive and dialectical. Their themes are more nearly 
the habitual preoccupation of the thinker and the current 
conflicts of his time. They are less appreciations of ultima- 
cies than criticism of proximate trends. If they differ in any 
respect from his earlier studies in the field they differ in 
the fact that the disturbance of the war is in them also 
manifest, manifest now however as reaction against its 
tension, as the vivid and bitter play of class-prejudice, the 
luxurious surrender of the sympathetic imagination to the 
angry judgment. 

“Historically, natural society long ago proved a moral 
failure.” Man is by nature a solitary and the society he 
has made is “an expedient and a sort of refuge from 
despair.” Beneath it, “in the heart of each of its mem- 
bers, there is always an intense and jealous solitude . . . 
and above ... there is always another solitude—a placid 
ethereal wilderness, the heaven of ideas—beckoning the 
mind.” What lies between these solitudes is not so worthy 
Things are masks, personality is a mask. The activities 
and interests of their conjunction are ridiculous in their 
life and tragic only in their death. This is particularly 
observable in the ironic destiny of the liberals. Greek 
morals, Christian morality and German freedom were all 
alike based on an infallible map of life, were an assent to 
the inevitable. Modern liberty and the spirit of liberalism 
of which it is the ideal are based first on an error, on an 
illusion of choice and then, on a rejection, They are merety 
“a loosening of an older structure” and the release is what 
liberals call culture. “Culture is a triumph of the individual 
over society. It is his way of profiting intellectually by a 
world he has not helped to make.” It has “no ulterior 
purpose, no forced unity . . . it was the joy of living every 
life but one’s own.” 
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Holiday 
bulletins. 


ALEXANDER’S BRIDGE 
Willa Sibert Cather 
A new edition of Miss Cather’s first novel 


with an important introduction by the 
author. $1.50 


ADRIENNE TONER 
Anne Douglas Sedgewick 


“A very great and significant book, a most 
important event in English and American 


* 


letters."—Zona Gale. $2.00 
OVERLOOKED 
Maurice Baring 
Emphatically a novel that is different. By 
the brilliant author of “The Puppet Show 


of Memory.” $1.75 
THE PENITENT 
Edna Worthley Underwood 


“One is amazed at the magnitude of the 
author’s achievement ... a volume that 
richly repays its reader."—New York 
Tribune. $2.00 


A CRITICAL FABLE 


Someone is lampooning the present-day 

poets in “the cleverest book that has hap- 

pened in ages."—Harvard Advocate. 
$1.00 


FREQUENTED WAYS 
Marion I. Newbigin 


“This book serves history as ‘The Golden 
Bough’ serves religion and theology.”— 


London Spectater. $3.50 
RODO’S ARIEL 
Translated by F. J. Stimson 


“Rodo’s most remarkable essay.”—Have- 
lock Ellis. “A master of fluent and ex- 


quisite prose."—N. Y. Times. $1.25 
GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS 
Caroline Ticknor 


“A charming volume of literary remin- 
iscences. Miss Ticknor tells new and de- 
lightful stories about authors and gives 
selections from letters never before made 
public.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
Illus., $3.50 


4 Park Street 
Boston 


Send for our 
Biographical, 
Juvenile and 






Notable New Be: 


FROM 


HOUGHTON M 
LETTERS OF Fk 


“As a textbook in Americanism the volume is in- 
valuable. It ought to be read by every young man 
with political ambitions.” — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Illustrated. $5.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


William Roscoe Thayer 


“A thoroughly readable estimate of Washington . . . skillfully 
drawn by the talented biographer of Cavour, Roosevelt and Hay.’~ 
N. Y. Times. Illus. $3.50 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
TALKS 


Clifton Johnson 


“One of those informal conversational volumes which give a much 
more intimate view than a formal biography.” —Pudlic Ledger. 
Illus. $4.00 


E. H. HARRIMAN 


George Kennan 


“A thrilling narrative, and one that has the merit of illustrating the 
major dynamics of modern society, and the development of the great 
West. No one can read it without being informed valuably on mat- 
ters important to the welfare of this country.”—San Francisco 
Argonaut. Illus., 2 vols., $7.50 


JOHN BUCH 
OF THE GCG 


“You can read 
and with as m 
read a novel.’- 
Frontispieces | 

4 volum 











“T congratulate you on having decided 
to bring out in America so admirable 
a work. Its interest is compelling, 
and I predict a great success for it.” 
—Major-General James G. Harbord. 
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tory of the 
n- “Among the great letters of literature. Neither con- a ec 
an troversial nor critical, but full of warm human te 
lic interest, friendliness and a generous appreciation of 's 
00 others.” —Baltimore Sun. Fifth large printing INCA LAND wi 
Hiram Bingham 8) 


THE REAL LINCOLN 


Jesse W. Weik 


skillfully “One of the few books published in recent years which actually 
Hay.”— fi makes a contribution to our knowledge of Lincoln.”—Professor W. 
- $3.50MRW. Sweet in The Christian Advocate. Illus. $4.00 


UNDER FOUR 








Explorations in Peru and the finding of a 

wonderful Inca City, “the greatest 

archeological discovery of the age.” 
Illus., $5.00 


WESTERN QUESTION IN 
GREECE AND TURKEY 
Armold J. Toynbee 


A new, impartial and illuminating ana- 
lysis of the Near Eastern situation written 
on the spot by a leading authority. $5.00 











PARTY BATTLES OF THE | 

ADMINISTRATIONS JACKSON PERIOD | 

O Claude G. Bowers * 

S. Straus Thi bl a d ly f A 

nota cov ade ate or so 

a much This book of recollections by one of America’s most distinguished the feet time ene of the men dcometie vi 
er. citizens is an inspiring record of public service. $4.00 periods of American political history. ~ 
5. $4.00 Illus., $6.00 =) 
LETTERS OF THE CAUSES OFTHEWAR | 

OF INDEPENDENCE vy 

HORACE H. FURNESS Chua Hi. Vou Tyne si 

x “A clear, vivid, detailed and engaging = 

i a “No possible reader can fail to derive pleasure from these letters. narrative of the developments which led Ss 
he et - . They will appeal not to scholars only or chiefly, but to all — Rovehetien."—-Springhold ‘tee ay 
on mat: who respect wisdom and honor high achievement, and who love </ 
*rancisco | bumor and kindliness.”—Samuel C. Chew in The New Republic. THE HISTORY OF "Se 
s., $7.50 2 vols., $8.00 MEDICINE ‘s 
Walter Libby wy 

A complete history of medical progress e} 

from the priest-physicians of Egypt down he 

°S HISTORY to the present day. Illus., $3.00 bal 
ENGLAND ay 

@ AT WAR An anonymous study of England embody- 1 

ing a sensational indictment of certain x 

forces at work within the British Empire. ts 

d istory s il “Tt j derful f f $2.00 ~ 

n rea as easily is a wonderful feat of compression a 
as mugerest as you can . an indispensable first book to read page —e < A 
vel." —ary Life. so as to get a grasp of the essentials of . ‘a 
eces 1, and 78 maps. the war.” —Field Marshal Sir William An intelligent and sympathetic treatment | Hie 
lumi, $20.00. Robertion. [cndee “cs 
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Now that which has bred it is nearing its term. Com- 
petition, war and its own inner contradictions have done 
it to death. For it tried to combine liberty with prosperity 
and prosperity kills liberty. It tried to combine liberty 
with progress, and progress, which is measured movement 
in one chosen particular direction, kills liberty, which is free 
movement in any and all directions or in none. ‘The liberal 
himself, as reformer, has sought to impose a particularistic 
direction upon mankind, and to justify it by a philosophy 
of moral evolution. This philosophy is, however, only an 
instance of snobbery, of the “higher snobbery.” It simply 
finds bad reasons for a society pacific and tame, which de- 
grades love and enslaves it, whose masters are the rich, 
whose ambitions are sordid, whose majorities are dis- 
couraged because the common ideal can be attained only by 
the few, for whom propaganda replaces argument, so that 
“hatred and wilfulness are everywhere.” ‘Thus “the liberal 
system, which sought to raise the individual, has degraded 
the masses, ... Liberalism has merely cleared a field in 
which every soul and every corporate interest may fight 
with every other for domination. Whoever is victorious in 
this struggle will make an end of liberalism.” And to 
what purpose? To reenact the drama. “The scum of the 
earth gathers itself together, becomes a criminal or a revo- 
lutionary society, finds some visionary or some cosmopoli- 
tan agitator to lead it, establishes its own code of ethics, 
imposes the desperate discipline of outlaws upon its mem- 
bers and prepares to rend the free society that allows it to 
exist. It is astonishing with what docility masses of Eng- 
lishmen, supposed to be jealous of their personal liberty, 
will obey such a revolutionary junta, which taxes and com- 
mands them, and decrees when they shall starve and when 
they shall fight. I suspect that the working-people of the 
towns no longer have what was called the British char- 
acter, Their forced unanimity in action and passion is like 
that of the ages of faith; its inspiration, like that of early 
Christianity, comes from a few apostles, perhaps foreign 
Jews, men who in the beginning had visions of some mil- 
lennium; and the cohesion of the faithful is maintained 
afterwards by preaching, by custom, by persecution and by 
murder. Yet it is intelligible that the most earnest liberals, 
who in so far as they were advocates of liberty fostered 
these conspiracies, in so far as they are philanthropists 
should applaud them, and feel the need of this new tyranny. 
They save liberal principles by saying that they applaud it 
only provisionally as a necessary means of freeing the peo- 
ple. But of freeing the people from what? From the 
consequences of freedom.” 

I have transcribed this passage at length because it is a 
compendium of the defects that mark the later soliloquies. 
It is worthy to be set beside the most stupidly mythological 
and the most hysterically malicious passages of Austin 
Stewart Chamberlain, A. Mitchell Palmer or Lothrop 
Stoddard, The fact is that in spite of all his earnestness 
with respect to the need of understanding the true causes 
of things, Mr. Santayana is impatient of the grubby and 
confused detail of them. This is particularly true regard- 
ing his apprehension of society and his appreciation of its 
dynamic units. They are aesthetic and dialectical, not causal ; 
consequently always the inward expression of a preference, 
not the outward recognition of a process. Thus it comes 
about that the influence of industry on the conduct and 
temper of the great society is entirely ignored ; that liberal- 
ism is made to appear intentionally self-defeating, while it 
really is the unrelenting effort of the free spirit to keep it- 
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self and its fellows from being enslaved by institutions and 
events. A scientific reading of the story of liberalism in the 
light of an interest in causes would make a very different 
picture from an aesthetic reading in the light of a dramatic 
interest in idiosyncratic moral values. It would show more 
freedom, not less; the masses not only rendered better off, 
but raised in dignity and station, not degraded; more re- 
flective and responsible, not docile; united, not by preachers 
and demagogues and agitators, but by the exigencies of the 
automatic machine, into a more intimate and unanimous 
fellowship—in every respect closer to the ideal of free men 
than their forebears of the pre-liberal days, 

Only by means.of what the logicians call an ignoratio, a 
very comprehensive ignoratio, could the soliloquist have 
created his passionate myth regarding liberalism. ‘This 
ignoratio is already implicated in the aestheticism of his 
theory of life. Its appeal to the heart is wonderful, and 
its sway over the imagination irresistible. When I first 
read William James’s commentary on it—( Mr. Santayana, 
in his reply to his Friendly Critics discusses it)—‘‘What a 
perfection of rottenness. ...” I could not understand it, 
or how it could be made, and I resented it. 1 confess that 
the reading of these soliloquies has rendered it quite clear 
to me. I recognize in Mr. Santayana’s whole philosophy a 
certain defensory, compensatory quality which had not been 
apparent to me before. It is, I think now, the philosophy 
of a man afraid not of death, but afraid of life, “I am,” he 
declares in this same apologia, “a disciple of Socrates.” 
But he isn’t, not really, not in this connection, Socrates 
both fought at Potidaea and drank the hemlock. Mr. 
Santayana — soliloquized. No, Bertrand Russell, who 
in this connection would be one of Mr. Santayana’s scum 
of the earth, is in this respect a spirit nearer to Socrates. 

7 H. M. Kaien. 


The Population Problem 


The Population Problem, A Study in Human Evotution, 
by A. M. Carr-Saunders. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $7.00. 

The Law of Births and Deaths, by Charles Edward Pell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. $4.40. 

S a survey of the whole population problem from a 

historical and evolutionary standpoint, the work of 
Mr. Carr-Saunders unquestionably takes rank as one of 
the foremost English contributions for a century, In scope, 
comprehensiveness and scholarly treatment, it is in a class 
with Malthus’s famous Essay. The author is not Mal- 
thusian, and yet one wonders whether his criticisms of 
Malthus’s position are based on a close first hand acquaint- 
ance with the work of his great predecessor. When Mr. 
Carr-Saunders contends that Malthus’s whole argument 
collapses because of the fallacy of the “arithmetical ratfo’’ 
and because he ignored the factor of skill in industry, it 
should be pointed out that, after all, Malthus was stress- 
ing certain tendencies under given conditions. His treat- 
ment is always clear and at times clairvoyant. For ex- 
ample, in discussing the problem of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, he says the problem should rather be 
referred to as “whether modifications in any one direction 
tend to be followed by mutations in the same direction.” 

The book falls into three parts. The first six chapters 
introductory; the next six are concerned with problems of 
quantity; the following nine chapters deal with the prob- 
lems of quality, The first part deals with the basis of the 
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Judge GEORGE W. SIMPSON 

rendered the following verdict upon these three books at- 
tacked by the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice: 
“I have@read the books with sedulous care. I find each is 
a distinct contribution to the literature of the day. Each 
deals with one or another of the phases of present thought.” 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Heywood Broun: “A glorious piece of work.” 
Carl Van Doren: “The best novel published in America in 
1921. 
Formerly ten dollars, now in a popular-priced unabridged 


edition. $2.50 
WOMEN IN LOVE 
: By D. H. Lawrence 
The masterpiece of this genius, formerly $15.00, now avail- 
able in a popular-priced unabridged edition. $2.50 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


This is more than a human document; it is a true, fine piece 
of literature. 

The Nation: “Irresistibly engaging. Has the rich and 
satisfying truth of art.” $5.00 


The Adventures of 


MAYA THE BEE 


By Watvoemar Bonsttis 
Profusely illustrated by Homer Boss 
A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND 
EVERYONE ELSE 
To be ranked with ‘‘Alice in Wonderland”’ 


Half a million copies sold in the original. Translated into seventeen 
languages. 

Maya is a little bee, and also a dear girl. You laugh and cry with 
her. You thrill with her adventures. You love her. 

The book will surprise you by its charm. It is steeped im beauty 
It has delicious humor. 

N. Y. Evehing Post: “We must thank Bonsels for a charmingly 
imaginative book that may well intrigue the adult mind, as it will 
certainly delight all children.” 

N. Y. World: “Rich in poetic value and in artistic vision.” 
Mrs. N. P. Dawson, N. Y. Globe: “A delightful story, delicately 
and humorously told. Here in truth is a charming story tor chil- 
dren.” 8vo. $3.00 











‘recommends it because La 


“Zarathustra.” 








Two New Books by 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


England, My England 


A new volume of Lawrence’s best short stories since the appearance of “The Prussian Officer.” 


Fantasia of the Unconscious 


A new and remarkable statement of Lawrence's philosophy. 

Here is the “original system of philosophy” predicted by Don Marquis when he wrote in the New York 
Tribune of Lawrence’s PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS that he 
. wrence is a poet who sees deeper and more clearly 

than Freud and Jung, is simpler, and free of their obsessions and 

Mr. Lawrence has some very original views on the question of education, the bringing up of children, 
marriage, love and other vital issues of human relationship. 

In our opinion it is the most important work that has appeared since the publication of Nietzsche's 


$2.00 


absurdities.” 


$2.25 
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ESCAPE 
By Jerrexy E. Jerrexy 
New York Herald: “A substantial book—a curious mingling 
of the most up-to-date frankness and progressive ideals with 
those that still give promise of being everlasting—love and 
‘service’ combined in a thoroughly modern setting. The 
manner of it is excellent and all its characters are well con- 
ceived. It is a moving story, and its moral, if it has one, is 
the value of sanity, using the word in its widest possible 
sense.” $2.00 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 
By Hamitton Fyre 


New York Herald: “Mr. Fyfe contrasts two kinds of up-to- 
date women: one who refuses maternity, declaring that she 
can’t stand that sort of thing, and another who is some- 
thing of the eternal Madonna but is not a bit old-fashioned 
about it. The result is a triangle of a surprisingly new 
variety. Mr. Fyfe lets the situation speak for itself with 
fine artistic restraint.” $2.00 


Something NEW Under the Sun 


BATO UA LA By: RENE MARAN 


The Nowel by the Negro Author 


Selling 8,000 copies a day in France. 


A sensational 


Crowned with the Prix Goncourt 


success in every country in which it has appeared 


The welcome this book has received has exceeded our expectations, even though we predicted a phenemenal success. 
Evergwhere it is being talked about. And it is conceded to be as good and powerful in the English translation as in the 


original. 


Recommended by the National Health Council of America 
and the British Social Hygiene Board 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
TEACHER 


By H. Cricuton MILier 
M.A., M.D., Editor “Funciional Nerve Diseases,’ Hon. Director 
Tavistock Clinic for Functional Nerve Cases. 
A leading American psychologist and educator says: “At- 
tractively written by a reliable man. It is a reasonable 
account of some elementary facts which ordinarily are 
treated under the head of psychoanalysis. No book of ex- 
actly this sort has appeared in this country.” $1.60 


$1.75 
AFTER THE PEACE 


By H. N. Bratsrorp 


The author attempts to survey the condition of Europe as the 
war, the blockade and the Peace Treaties have left it. He dis- 
cusses the various ways in which a sick continent may attempt 
to find an escape from the doom that threatens it—by social revo- 
lution, by militarist reaction, by the voluntary revision of the 
Treaties. He emphasizes the clash of interest between country 
and town, which is the chief barrier against revolution, and studies 
the new conditions, especially the coal shortage, which make it 
unlikely that Europe can ever again feed its former population 
in conditions compatible with a civilized standard of life. ‘ 

“This notable book,” says The Freeman, “strikes a new note in 
its frankness and fearlessness.” $1.50 
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whole problem from the standpoint of animal and human 
fecundity. The author contends that the problem has its 
origin in the fact that mankind has a definite position in the 
animal kingdom, The significant difference between animal 
fecundity and human is that in the former case reproduc- 
tion may be regarded as mechanical, “The strength of 
fecundity in any species is determined by the sum of all 
the dangers to which the young of that species are ex- 
posed . .. [plus] . . . the danger that a certain portion 
of eggs will not be fertilized.” Among men, however, 
fecundity is not so related, nor is reproduction ever mechan- 
ical—due to the development of conceptual thought, And 
yet “there is no indication whatever that increasing intel- 
lectual activity is accompanied by decreasing fecundity” for 
“it is not always realized that a declining birth rate may 
be due to a decline in fertility alone, wholly unconnected 
with a decline in fecundity.” 

In the treatment of the quantitative aspect of the problem 
the author conceives a tendency to the “optimum density 
of population,” viz., that just as there is a point of maxi- 
mum return in each industry, so there must be in all indus- 
tries taken together, “If the population is not large enough 
to bring all returns up to this point, returns will be less 
than they might be and the remedy is increase of population ; 
if, on the other hand, population is so great that the point 
has been passed, returns are again less than they might be, 
and the remedy is decrease of population.” Maintaining 
that thi: principle of the optimum number holds for primi- 
tive races as well as for civilized, he sets forth the factors 
by which numbers are regulated toward this optimum. 
From a vast wealth of material he arrives at four incidental- 
ly regulating factors among early peoples, viz., pre-puberty 
intercourse, prolonged lactation, war and lack of care of 
children. Besides these, certain primary regulatory factors 
are found operating, viz., prolonged abstention from inter- 
course, abortion and infanticide. 

Contact with Europeans diminishes all these factors ex- 
cept war and the effects of disease, which are intensified. 
Under the influence of Christianity, celibacy and marriage- 
postponement become important factors, while from the 
time of the Industrial Revolution secular celibacy and con- 
traceptives come into the situation. It is brought out ‘that, 
whereas in the mediaeval period the independent class mar- 
ried early and the dependent class, owing to guild regula- 
tions etc., considerably later, in the modern period this con- 
dition has been reversed. In the main, the author concludes 
that changes in numbers come about in response to econ- 
omic requirements. 

Exaggerating the self regulating power of peoples, the 
author underestimates the role of population in causing 
migration and war. As regards the qualitative aspect of 
the problem, the author recognizes that subtle changes in 
social life and social organization may have profound ef- 
fects. Tradition becomes an important factor of selection, 
“whereas bodily form is on the whole adapted to the phys- 
ical environment; mental characters are adapted on the 
whole to the traditional environment. Men come to be 
selected in accordance with the needs of social organiza- 
tion.” From this it follows that: 


Those who base upon germinal change their hope for 
the physical condition of the human race in the future are 
building upon sound foundations, On the other hand, 
those who think that germinal change in mental char- 
acters will affect the evolution of society and mould the 
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course of history are upon the whole mistaken. The 
course of history is in the main dependent upon changes 
in tradition which are for the most part independent 
of germinal change. . .. But as far as tradition is 
equalized so far do innate mental differenéts manifest 
themselves as between man and man, and since tradition 
is more or less equalized, if not within races, at least 
within classes in the same race, to that degree is mental 
endowment of preeminent importance to the individual. 


Relying largely upon Doubleday and Spencer Mr. Pell 
contends for a natural law “the function of which is to 
adjust the degree of fertility. to suit approximately the 
needs of the race.” He thinks that “the degree of fertility 
will be directly proportional to the development ot nervous 
energy until the optimum point for fertility is reached, and 
will thenceforward vary inversely with the development of 
nervous energy.” Something like this is true, as between 
species, but he thinks that it operates as within the human 
species. 

Mr. Pell states that “the theory set forth in this work 
is not that the fall in the birth rate is caused by the fall 
in the death rate, but that it is produced by the same com- 
bination of causes which produces a falling death rate.” 
But how does typhoid reduction operate to cut down fer- 
tility? What is the mysterious relationship between the 
saving of life by a serum and a shrinkage in the baby crop? 
The author puts forward his ideas as a hypothesis merely. 
“When it can be replaced by a better statement, the quicker 
it is flung upon the scrap heap the better.” ‘That is vir- 
tually what the work of Mr. Carr-Saunders does to it. 

Epwarp ALsworTH Ross. 


Mr. Fueter’s History 


World History: 1815-1920, by Eduard Fueter, trans- 
lated by Sidney Bradford Fay. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

T is known that the nineteenth century has many sins 

to answer for (vide inter alia Dean Inge, H. G, Wells, 
Pius LX, the “New School” of historians when their his- 
tories come out, any literary critic born since 1895, H. L. 
Mencken, the Dial). Not the least of its faults is that it 
presents great difficulties to the writers of college text- 
books on history. With so many stories to relate, so 
many diverse influences to estimate, so much that is new 
and unashamed always being met with, it is no easy task 
to coordinate the whole in a plain tale of democratic prog- 
ress. What should be done with a century that puts ob- 
stacles in the way of so flourishing an industry as the mak- 
ing of textbooks? 

That question I cannot answer; but the specifications 
for constructing a history textbook on the nineteenth cen- 
tury are now pretty well standardized. After a chapter 
on the System of Metternich, you must interpolate one on 
The Industrial Revolution, of which you may say any- 
thing you like provided you contrive to explain the devices 
known as the Jenny and the Mule. Having brought the 
Industrial Revolution to an end about 1829, it is proper 
to relate the internal history of the chief countries one 
after the other, reserving for separate chapters such sub- 
jects as The Partition of Africa and Asia, The Expansion 
of the British Empire, Russia to 1914, Turkey and the 
Balkans, International Relations, Intellectual and Social 
Changes, and The Emancipation of Women. There will 
ordinarily be a chapter on Minor Countries, but this can 
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The Book Everybody Is Reading 





THE PRACTICE OF AUTOSUGGESTION 


By the Method of Emile Coue 
Explained, Simplified and Interpreted by C. Harry Brooks 


Here is the complete authorized method for curing oneself by autosuggestion precisely as Dr. Coué himself 
practises, as told in his own words. Mr. Brooks, who worked under Dr. Coué’s directions, explains the entire 
method and tells just what to do without the help of any other person. Wonderful cures are described in detail. 
Not a pamphlet, but a regular, cloth bound book, full of practical guidance. $1.25 at bookstores. $1.35 by mail. 


EMILE COUE 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 


Vice-Provost of Eton College 

A tribute from a grateful patient to the great healer. The 
book tells what the author saw and experienced in Nancy, 
describes Dr. Coué’s clinics, the visits of Dr. Coué to Eton 
and London, and gives a graphic and sympathetic picture 
of the man himself. $1.00 


What! Saw in America 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


The New York Times says, “This is a vast- 
ly entertaining book,” and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer comments, “The book is Ches- 
terton at his best, and what a lot that 
means!” The Philadelphia Ledger says, 
“None can escape the charm of his manner 
or the wit of his sentences.” $3 








The Key of Dreams Moby Dick 


By L. ADAMS BECK y Dick 
sone of “The Ninth Vibration’ By HERMAN 


In the mysterious, half-sensuous, 
half-spiritual Orient there unfolds this 
beautiful romance of an artist-traveler, 
and the woman who is the key of all 
his dreams. $2.00 





A beautiful new edition of this great 
American classic Twelve striking 
illustrations in full color. Handsomely 
printed and bound. Size 7” x9”. 


Clair de Lune 


By ANTHONY PRYDE 
MELVILLE Author of “Nightfall,” “Marqueray’s 
Duel,” “Jenny Essenden,” etc. 

A most engrossing story is this, the 
romance of a composer who finds it 
hard to subordinate his art to love, 
$3.50 even after his marriage to the girl he 
loves. Finely written. $2.00 








The Tale of Triona 
By W. J. LOCKE 


“Assuredly a book of charm, of movingly 
dramatic passages, and of characters that 
richly deserve to take their places with the 
many lovable beings that have been given 
life by the fertile imagination of Locke.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 





Spinster of This Parish 
By W. B. MAXWELL 


A love that was proof against time and trial and won its 
supreme reward. “A glorious book,” says Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. “I have long thought Maxwell the greatest of Brit- 
ish novelists,” says Sir Gilbert Parker. The N. Y¥. Times 
says: “One does not need to be a prophet to predict a great 
success for ‘Spinster of This Parish’.” $2.00 





Preraphaelite 

and Other Poets 

By LAFCADIO HEARN 
Discussing the poetry of Rossetti, 

Swinburne, Browning, Meredith, Mor- 

ris, and others. Every admirer of 

Lafcadio Hearn will want this vol- 

ume. $2.50 


trations in color. 





Bird Biographies 
By ALICE E. BALL 

A new guidebook for beginners in 
bird study with over one hundred de- 
tailed descriptions 
birds. Sixty wonderful full page illus- 


The Call of the 
Mountains 


By LEROY JEFFERS, F.R.G.S. 


The thrill of adventurous explora- 
tion and the beauty of American 
$3.50 mountain scenery, combined in a hand- 
some volume. 101 illustrations. $5.00 


of our common 








Pippin 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Pippin journeys afoot through the Eng- 
lish countryside meeting interesting people 
and delightful adventures. His story makes 
a novel of unusual charm, the kind of book 





An Indiscreet Chronicle 
from the Pacific 


By PUTNAM WEALE 


Putnam Weale, author of Indiscreet Letters from Peking, 
probably knows more of the confidential secrets of Far East- 
ern politics than any other Westerner. For over twenty 
years he has held official positions in the Chinese Govern- 
ment. In this authoritative book he discloses many startling 














in which Mr. Marshall is at his best. $2.00 facts. $3.00 
MORE AUTHORS DOWN THE LAST DAYS IN MY LIFE AND SOME 
AND I YELLOWSTONE Handy Volume Edition { NEW GUINEA LETTERS 
By LEWIS R. FREE- FRAN B APTAIN C, A. 
By C. LEWIS HIND MAN — yy best oe cage W. MONCKTON By Mrs. PATRICK 
this Further remarkable adven- CAMPBELL 


Author of “Authors and I,”’ 
“Art and I,” ete. 


In his new volume, Mr. 
Hind continues his delight- 
fully intimate and informal 
chats, this time on fifty au- 
thors, men and women, who 
have won fame in contempo- 
rary literary circles. The au- 
thor, at one time editor of 
The London Academy, has 
& wide acquaintance among 
the literati of today His 
book will prove a rare treat. 


$2.50 
DODD, M 
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In a little skiff the author 
voyaged 


STUDIES IN 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
By CHARLES 
BAUDOUIN 

Author of “Suggestion sand 
A ete. 


A straightforward and thor- 
oughly ve - 
ation of the leading methods 
and theories of 7 : 
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great master, in small, 
beauti bound volumes, 
size 4%x7% inches They in- 


clude: 
e ry | 
TheCrime of Syivestre Bonnard 
os Istand 
Tha 
The A 
The Gods Are Athirst 
The ag | of the 
The Eim Tree on the Mall 
The Work Womans 
in Paris 
MA EDITION: Blue 
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tures of Captain Monckton 
whese earlier book Taming 
New Guinea was called “the 
best book of travel since 


Stanley’s ; 
Ilhustrated, $5 00 


FRENCH PICTURES 
AND THEIR 
PAINTERS 

By LORINDA 


MUNSON BRYANT 
A popular history of the 
of France 


present times. 
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Mrs. “Pat’’ Campbell tells, 
in a delightful and brilliant 
style, of her life on the Eng- 
lish and American stage, and 
spices her narrative with in- 
timate sketches of many of 
the leading figures of the gen- 
eration. A good autobiography 
by a great actress ts certain- 
ly a rarity. This, however, is 
a criticism which no intelligent 
reader can apply to Mrs 
Campbell. Illustrated, $5.00 
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be slipped in anywhere. This arrangement has the ad- 
vantage, arnong others, of separating, by from 100 to 300 
pages, such topics as the Kulturkampf and the Doctrine of 
Infallibility, or the Boer War and the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1902, or, if you are fortunate, the Congress 
of Berlin and the Austro-German Treaty of 1879. Above 
all, the partition of Asia and Africa can be peaceably 
related without any disturbing recollection of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. . 

All this is clearly irrelevant since Mr. Fueter’s book is 
called World History and will not easily be mistaken for 
either a textbook on, or a history of, the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unaware, in all probability, of what makes for the 
greatest sale to the greatest number, Mr. Fueter was free 
to make this wretched century intelligible if he could, at 
the cost of whatever reversal of the established order. He 
has accordingly organized his material with the purpose 
of enforcing what seems to him to be the chief significance 
of the last hundred years in world history. This central 
theme is “the spread of European civilization . . . over 
the whole earth... . No event of the past century has 
exercised so powerful an influence upon the future of man- 
kind—and not least on the European states themselves— 
as this Europeanization of the world.” 

The cause of this expansion was the scientific conquest 
of natural forces and their application to the production 
of goods. Of this, the first result was the industrialization 
of certain countries, notably England, and a rapid increase 
in population. Until well into the third quarter of the 
century the strain occasioned by this transformation was 
more or less eased off by the migration of surplus popula- 
tion to the new world where free land could be obtained, 
notably to the United States, and by a steadily expanding 
market in Europe and America. But towards the close of 
the century a new situation was created. The more com- 
plete and more widespread industrialization of Europe, of 
Germany particularly, greatly increased the commodities 
seeking markets abroad; capital seeking investment was 
piling up at the very time when social legislation and the 
organization of labor were raising wages and diminishing 
the profits of investments at home; and finally the United 
States, no longer possessed of free land and becoming in 
consequence a manufacturing country, offered relatively 
diminishing opportunities for Europe’s surplus of goods 
and of population. The result of these changed conditions 
was twofold: (1) the “New Imperialism”—a frantic rush 
for the expropriation of Africa and Asia in search of con- 
cessions for investment capital, essential raw materials, and 
markets for surplus goods; (2) the rise of the Fourth 
Estate, the insurgence of the proletariat against the capi- 
talist classes which had managed, in spite of “revolutions” 
and constitutional reforms and extension of the suffrage, 
to retain effective control of political power and to reap the 
major benefits of the new mechanical civilization. This 
double conflict, of classes and nations, brought on the 
great war. ; 

To tell the story of events in the concrete, to present 
the “facts” in their actual setting, and at the same time 
shape the narrative to a semblance of harmony with this 
broad principle of interpretation, is a task of extraordinary 
difficulty. The matter is extremely refractory. The 
rough-edged and ill-assorted facts seem to resent being 
crowded within the too compact quarters of any formula 
whatever; and one frequently feels that Mr. Fueter is in 
the position of a man carrying rough quartz in a thin 
paper bag—the bag is almost sure to burst! Certainly 
Mr. Fueter has not achieved his aim with the perfection 
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of high art. But on the whole his book is a brave attempt 
to find and apply a unifying principle of interpretation. 
Even apart from his main thesis, there are many chapters, 
more especially those dealing with English, French and 
Italian history, which are particularly fresh and inform- 
ing; and everywhere one comes upon penetrating comment 
and illuminating generalization. 

I do not recommend Mr. Fueter’s World History to 
college students who are primarily concerned with passing 
up a course in the nineteenth century; but any person, 
college student or other, who seriously wishes to under- 
stand as well as to know the history of the last hundred 
years will do well to read this book. Cart BrEcKER. 
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The Goose Man 


The Goose Man, by Jacob Wassermann, translated by 
Allen W. Porterfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 

N the market place of Nuremburg is a fountain pre- 

sided over by the bronze statue of a little man in Hes- 
sian boots, with a goose under either arm. It is a very 
humble conception, a friendly figure, around whom the 
life of the city gathers. “Beggars pass by and so do the 
rich. There are respected people who are greeted by those 
who see them; there are outcasts who are shunned. One 
has a child by the hand, another a woman by the arm. 
Some drag crimes in their hearts, others walk upright, 
free, happy to face the world. One is on his way to 
church to pray, another to the café to drown his sorrows. 
. . . A beautiful girl has on her best dress; a cripple lies 
in the gateway. There is a boy who sings a song, and a 
matron whose eyes are red with weeping. ‘The baker 
carries by his bread, the cobbler his boots.” It is a Vanity 
Fair, a Comédie Humaine, upon which the little Goose 
Man maintains his calm, serious gaze, without indifference 
or contempt or hatred—the gaze to which Daniel Nothafft 
was to attain after forty years of wandering and suffer- 
ing, and baptism by fire and blood and tears. These hu- 
man types which the Goose Man sees are the beings out 
of which Jacob Wassermann peoples his world. As in 
Christian Wahnschaffe, which in the English translation 
has become The World’s Illusion, the number of them is 
legion. There is the bookseller, Jacob Philip Schimmel- 
weis, Daniel’s uncle who robs him of his inheritance, and 
his malevolent daughter Philippina, who is Daniel’s 
servant and nemesis; there is Jordan, the insurance’ in- 
spector, and his daughters, Gertrude and Eleanore; there 
is Déderlein, the chief of the conservatory and his lasciv- 
ious daughter, Dorothea, and his brother-in-law, Carovius ; 
there is Eberhard von Auffenberg, who loves Eleanore 
with mystical devotion; Diruf, the head of the insurance 
office who tries to capture her; Frau Hadebusch, the mid- 
wife, and countless others, all caught as they struggle into 
life like the clods of Deukalion, most of them miscegen- 
ated into a grotesque sort of humanity, their lives twisted 
and incredibly tangled with Daniel Nothafft’s, who lives 
not for them but through them and beyond, to his own 
creative ends. 

In The World’s: Illusion the uncoordinated world of 
human fragments is integrated by the experience of the 
saint; in The Goose Man, by that of artist. The books 
are clearly complementary to each other. Both bear wit- 
ness to Wassermann’s early training in the schools of his 
day. His fragments of a world are drawn with the cun- 
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Important New Books from the Scribner List 





Letters of James Gibbons 
Huneker Edited, with a preface, by 


Joszruine HunexKer 


A revelation of an invigorating and lovable personality 
and a brilliant reflection of the artistic, musical and literary 
life of New York. With frontispiece. $3.50 


Steeplejack By James HuUNEKER 


A new one-volume edition, uniform with the Letters. $3.50 


By Henry 


Companionable Books yx Dyx: 


“By companionable books I mean these that are werth 
taking with you on a journey, where the weight of luggage 
counts, or keeping beside yeur bed, near the night lamp,” 
says Dr. van Dyke. This delightful volume of literary stud- 
ies is issued in a style uniform with the author’s other books. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


Human Nature in the Bible 


By WiiuiamM Lyon PHELPs 


The Old Testament considered as a book of literature, re- 
vealing the folly, the nobility of human nature. $2.00 


Catherine de Medicis, Queen of 


France By PAut van Dyke, 
Professor of History, Princeton University 

This monumental biography is literature as well as history. 
Catherine lives in its pages. J tewo volumes. Illustrated. $9.00 


The Tocsin of Revolt 


By Branper MatrHews 
Papers on lively topics of present-day interest. $2.00 


Loyalties By JoHN GALSwoRTHY 


The play which is a current success in both New York and 
London. It is exceptionally effective for reading. $1.00 


Dear Brutus By Sir James Barrie 


The publication of this play has been awnited eagerly by 
thousands of Barrie admirers. Boards, $1.00. leather, ia 





The Print of My Remembrance 


By Aucustus THOMAS 

“This autobiography is one of the most entertaining that 
has appeared in recent years.”—Arthur Bartlett Maurice in 
the N. Y. Herald. Illustrated. $4.00 


Horny Hands and 
Hampered Elbows 


By Wuitinc WILLIAMS 

The author of “What's on the Worker's 
Mind” and “Full Up and Fed Up” here 
gives his ebservations as a laborer in 
France and Germany. Especially notable 
is his report of conditions in the Saar 
Valley. Illustrated. $2.50 


Americans 
By Sruart P. SHERMAN 

These significant studies of is:dividuals and tendencies by 
a foremost American critic include such topics as “Mr. 
Mencken, the Jeune Fille, and the New Spirit in Letters”; 
“Roosevelt and the National Psychology,” etc. $2.00 


The Return of the Middle Class 


By JoHN Corsin 

A clarifying and original discussion of our present social 
and political predicaments by one of the foremost American 
publicists. $2.50 


Through Spain and Portugal 
By Ernest PerxoTro 
A delightful volume of travel, with the author's own illus- 
trations. It includes a number of excursions off the beaten 
track. $3.50 


Dante and His Influence 
By THomas Ne tson Pace 
Pointed and original applications of the teachings of the 


“Poet of Poets” and the “great Spiritual Educator.” $2.00 
The Americanization 
of Edward Bok 

Now in its twenty-first printing. Illustrated. $3.00 











Tales of the Jazz Age 


a 





By F. Scorr Firzceratp 


“All of them are 
good. Several of them 
are masterpieces, bet- 
ter examples of the art 
of short-story writing 
than anything of O. 
Henry’s.—Detroit Free Press. $1.75 





The Forsyte Saga 
By JoHN GaLsworTHYy 


“Every one interested either in mod- 
ern literature or modern life should 
own a copy.”—Wm. Lyon Phelps. $2.50 


Yellow Butterflies 
By Mary R. S. ANpREws 
An inspiring and beautiful story. 75c 
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For Boys and Girls 
The Children’s Bible 


Selections in simple English by Henry 
A. SmsrMan and CHarces Foster Kent, 
beautifully illustrated in color. A book 
every child should own. $3.50 


Poems of American 
Patriotism 

Selected by Branper Matraews, with 
14 full-page illustrations in full-color by 
N. C. Weyrrn. A stately and beautiful 
volume. $ 


The Black Wolf Pack 


Dawn Bearp Z 

An enthralling story for boys by a man 
who has made a wonderful contribution to 
the literature of boyhood. JJlustrated. $1.65 


Bannertail 
Ernest THOMPSON SETON 

This new story of a gray squirrel by the 
author of Witp Anrmats I Have Known, 
will make the eyes of thousands of children 
shine, Illustrated by the Author. $2.00 











On sale at all bookstores 


| Broken Barriers 


By MerepirH NICHOLSON 
“The technique of the novel shows 
Mr. Nicholson at the height of his 
power.”—N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


The Love Legend 


By Woopwarp Boyp 

“A good book—put it upon the shelf 
with ‘Babbitt’ and the ‘Bright Shawl’ 
and watch and pray for more such en- 
tertainment this autumn.”—F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. $1.75 


Valiant Dust 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON 
GEROULD 
A new book of stories by Mrs. Ger- 
ould is a literary event of importance. 
This volume contains a selection from 
her stories of the last six years. $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS & FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ning of the naturalist, but beyond this mechanical skill 
there are touches of reality that cry out as life itself. Of 
the two, The Goose Man is the nearer to what we call 
realism. The story of Daniel Nothafft in his réle of un- 
comprehended genius is akin to the author’s own experience, 
and it is illumined with a more authentic if less brilliant 
light of imagination. It recalls the personal records of 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, and is to be compared with 
the great musical novel, Jean Christophe. Moreover, the 
material of —The World’s Illusion is earlier subjected to 
the romantic transmutation of the hero’s conversion; 
Daniel Nothafft justifies the symbolism of his name to 
the end. Only then does he learn from the humble fig- 
ure in the market place the secret of his tragic career. 
“All this comes about when. one is unwilling to give, when 
one merely takes and takes. . . . How can a man be a 
creator if he deceives, stunts and abbreviates the humanity 
that is in him? . . . Your music can give men nothing so 
long as you yourself are held captive. Feel their distress! 
Have pity on their unplumbed loneliness! Behold man- 
kind! Behold it!” 

Both novels represent the Austrian master’s reaction to 
a world brayed in the mortar of the great war, in which 
he is seeking again the principle of unity. In The World’s 
Illusion Christian Wahnschaffe discovers it in the ethical 
paradox: He that loseth his life shall find it. In The 
Gooseman Daniel Nothafft finds it in the Kantian maxim 
to treat human beings not as means but as ends in them- 
selves. If it be objected that the allegory is an old one 
and the moral heard often before, who will maintain that 
the present world has no longer need of them? 

The translation of Wassermann offers a special form of 
a common problem. The words as physical properties 
apart from their meaning have a peculiar value in his 
page, which becomes extraordinarily expressive like a 
crowd of faces, ecstatic, violent, wistful, leering, agonized. 
Moreover, it is only German words which can respond to 
Wassermann’s senses and record his moods. He holds a 
national title to his genius, and his cosmopolitan appeal is 
thereby necessarily limited. Particularly does the Eng- 
lish yield a clumsy and inept version of Wassermann’s 
expression. The difficulty which Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
undoubted skill did so much to alleviate in The World’s 
Illusion, is felt to a greater extent in The Goose Man, 
which is to be called a conscientious rather than an inspired 
translation. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


William Carlos Williams 


Sour Grapes, by William Carlos Williams. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company. $2.00. 

Kora in Hell: Improvisations, by William Carlos 
Williams. Boston: The Four Seas Company. $2.00. 

Al Que Quiere!, by William Carlos Wiiliams. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company. $1.00. 

The Tempers, by William Carlos Williams. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 


HE introduction into written speech of some quality 
capable of startling some human mind into imaginative 
apprehension has certainly been the study, perhaps the un- 
conscious study, of most poets of distinction. It does not, 
therefore, seem out of place to examine a poet’s work for 
evidence of the result of his study. The critic must pre 
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sumably supply a kind of eye-piece capable of casting upon 
the retina of the concerned human mind an image, a 
portrait, as it were, of some human achievement. This 
image must not be altered to accommodate the lameness of 
the damned nor to exercise the nimbleness of the elect. 
Criticism of poetry must, I think, construct a portrait in 
the features of which may be read an answer to the ques- 
tion: does this work exude a quickened sense of being, a 
sense of things and circumstances in aspects not commonly 
perceptible to the reason, translated into terms of the 
emotions ? 

Mr, William Carlos Williams was, I believe, one of the 
imagists of the 1916 Anthology, and a comrade of Mr. 
Kreymborg in the Others group. His work shows very 
clearly what a pity it is that criticism has not recognized 
with enough definiteness the new forms in art and has 
consequently been unable to insist upon strict adherence 
to any principles whatever. As a result of this lamentable 
weakness in the critic’s position there has been a tendency 
to invoke tradition and the long arm of the law from 
precincts endowed with magnificence but not with juris- 
diction. 

If these processes of biological evolution produced a new 
form of life one condition only would be imposed upon 
it: that it have body and form, that it look like something. 
There could not reasonably be any insistence that it re- 
semble man, even though it were agreed that man re- 
presents the highest form of life. Poetry, although its 
evolution is neither logical nor biological, should not be 
subjected to any more conditions. Even if we should be 
confronted with the Doomsday spectacle of our latter day 
praisemongers uniting to agree that the poetry of the 
Victorians represents the highest form of poetry, we could 
not be forced to believe that the next form would have to 
have the same number of vertebrae in its rhythm. 

So we do not quarrel with Mr. Williams when he be- 
gins lines without capital letters and breaks his rhythms 
like stale crackers. We do not, any more than Rembrandt 
would be likely to accuse Henri Matisse of leaving out the 
capital letters of atmosphere. We recognize that poetry 
is a fluid medium and we do not confuse the fact that 
there is more good poetry in the older form than in the 
new with the possibility that the form is itself responsible. 
The new forms are very young and the old forms are very 
old. We do, however, lament in many of the moderns, 
and very particularly in Mr. Williams, the failure to recog- 
nize that escape from the bonds of tyranny is not in itself 
liberty. I personally do not agree with Matisse’s suggestion 
that everyone must find an individual form for his own 
sensations. But I should be willing to agree that everyone 
should find out what his own sensations are before attempt- 
ing to use or to construct a form. 

In these four books of Mr. Williams—and four books 
should be enough to determine the quality of any poet— 
his quality appears, and the success of its presentation is 
conditioned by the fact that in most of the poems this 
quality of his is behind a cloud which he cultivates in the 
belief that it is a manner, a style—a style not in any ac- 
cepted sense of the word but rather in the sense of a 
vehicle for continuous divergence. The poet, in his pro- 
logue to Kora in Hell, says “I'll write whatever I damn 
please, whenever I damn please and as I damn please, and 
it'll be good if the authentic spirit of change is on it.” 
In Sour Grapes we have, in a sense, the fine flower of the 
spirit of change. That the bloom is no finer I think is due 
to the fact that its creator always changes in the same 
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Second Large Printing 


TWENTY 
CONTEMPORARY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 
(AMERICAN ) 

Edited by Frank Shay 
(Published in September as “Contem- 


porary One-Act Plays of 1921— 
American.”’) 





Mirage. M. P. Baird. — Napoleon's 
Barber. Arthur Caesar. — Goat Alley. 
Ernest Howard Culbertson. — Sweet 


and Twenty. Floyd Dell. — Tickless 
Time. Glaspell & Cook. — The Hero of 
Santa Maria. Goodman & Hecht. — 
All Gummed Up. Harry W. Gribbie, — 
Thom "s Luck. Harry G. Grover. — 
Fata rum. Carl W. Guske. — Pea 

of Dawn. Holland Hudson. — Finders- 


Keepers. Connge Kelly. — Solomon's 
Song. Harry Kemp. — Matinata. Lew- 
rence Langner. — The ict. C’orice 


King. Edna St. V. Mitlay. — Thursday 
Evening. Christopher Morley. — The 
Dreamy Kid. Eugene O'Neil. — For- 
bidden Fruit. George Jay Smith. — 
oo, Dorothy Stockbridge. — Sir 
id Wears a Crown. Stuart Walker. 

— Bibliography of published plays. 
$3.75 net 


THE DRAMA OF 
TRANSITION: 
NATIVE AND EXOTIC 
PLAYCRAFT 


by Isaac Goldberg 


Author of “Brazilian Literature,” etc. 


The drama of today is on its way to something 
new, but it has not yet arrived at its destination. 
In “The Drama of Transition” Dr. Goldberg 
depicts the background of this change. He dis- 
cusses in turn the dramatic tendencies of Spain, 
Italy, South America, France, Russia, Germany, 
the Yiddish writers, and the United States. The 
chapter on the United States is based primarily 
on a thorough study of Eugene O'Neill and 
Susan Glaspell. There is a lively, running com- 
mentary on the influence of Freud on the critics 
and dramatists of today. This is the only book 
in English containing a complete history of the 
Viddish drama, from the days before Goldfaden's 
beginning to the triumph of the Yiddish Art 
Theatre. WIS Geo. 

Large octavo, silk cloth, $5.00 net 














COMEDIES 


by Lawrence Langner 


Introduction by 
St. John Ervine 


Matinata.—Pie.—Another Way Out.— 
Family Exit.—Licensed. These one-act 
comedies have unusual variety and orig- 
inality, and have been produced succese- 
fully by the Washington Square Players, 
the Provincetown Players, and other 
theatre groups throughout the country. 
Mr. Langner possesses that gift which 
is rarest in American playwrights—a 
keen sense of satire and a sure touch. 
His comedies, which read as well as they 
act, show a humorous understanding of 
human relations and institutions. 


As George Jean Nathan says—‘“This 
Langner will bear watching. He is a 
fellow of ideas and genuine humor.” 

$2.00 net 








A FEW FIGS FROM 
THISTLES 


by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Poems and Sonnets 


Miss Millay has gifts which are not too 
common among poets: the sh sense 
of lacrimae rerum, vehement love of 
saying exactly what she means, charm- 
ing candor of utterance, and sudden 
piercing felicities. 

Christopher Morley. 


New and enlarged edition. Art Boerds. 

$1.25 net. 
A de luxe edition printed on hand 
made paper and limited to 250 copies is 
im preparation. 


RED BUD WOMEN 
by Mark O’Dea 


Introduction by Pierre Loving. Four one-act 
plays which present the tragic spiritual wastes of 
farm and village life. 

“Fascinatingly interesting and quite equal to 
O’Neill’s work.”—Helen R. Martin. “O'Dea 
makes his bow as a notable American play- 
wright."—The Drama. $2.00 net 














ASPECTS OF 
AMERICANIZATION 


by Edward Hale Bierstadt 


“I know of no one volume more likely 
to clear the atmosphere and present a 
really humane and American view of the 

"—John P. Gavit in the New 
York Evening Post. $2.00 net 








GOAT ALLEY 
by Ernest Howard Culbertson 


A drama of negro life in three acts, with an 
introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

“Vivid, realistic, and intensely dramatic. As 
important a contribution to American dramatic 
literature as anything of O’Neill’s.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. $1.75 met 


SONGS FOR 


FISHERMEN 


Collected by Joseph Morris 
and St. Clair Adams 


An anthology of the best fishing poetry, 
covering the period from Shakepeare to 
Robert Bridges in England and from 
Whittier to Edgar A. Guest in Amer- 
ica. 

While many famous literary names 
are represented among the 130 authors 
and 220 poems, no piece has been in- 
cluded because of its author, but be- 
cause it is a real “fish” poem. 

A delightful book to take along on a 
fishing trip . An ideal volume for one’s 
table. $2.50 net 














CURIOSITIES OF 
MATRIMONY 


by David Ainsworth 


A collection of acmustas anecdotes, 
verses, press-notices. Illustrated by 
Wm. J. Moll. Bound in Art Boards 
and attractively boxed. $1.25 net 











FIFTY CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving 


“More entertaining reading than fifty novels or short-story collec 
tions."—N, P. Dawson, in the New York Globe. 


Special Edition, Printed on India paper, measuring 5 x 8, and less 


% in. im thickness, 580 pa 


ges. 
Limp Cloth, $6.00 net. Limp Leather, $7.50 net 


produce, 


THIRD BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS 
by Mary MacMillan 


Seven new plays by the author of “Short Plays” and “More Short 
Plays,” ranging from farce to tragedy. Delightful to read; easy to 


$2.50 net 











CHECKER CLASSICS 
by Erroll A. Smith 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Checker Club 
Atlantic City Champion 


The Expert's Handbook of American Match Games with 
notes, and diagrams. Shows how and w 


won. 


hy the experts lost as well 
$2.00 net 








BILL JOHNSTON’S JOY BOOK 
Edited by Wm. T. Johnston 


2002 Jokes classified and indexed. Illustrated by Claude Shafer. 
“Better than Joe Miller's” says the Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


$2.50 net 











Upon request we will send our 1922 Descriptive Catalogue 
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direction. He is like a woman who cannot bear to have 
her children grow up to survey the world from her own 
point of vantage and who in consequence returns to the 
refuge of always bearing new ones, ending, an untimely 
wreck, when she is no longer able to conceive. 

The chief source of my reluctance to admit Mr. Williams 
to the highest company of modern poets is centred in his 
faults of style. He is nearly always honest, often shrewd, 
sometimes delicate, even rarely genuinely passionate. He 
has, as indeed have most of the interesting rebels against 
the old, a keen sense of the fit phrase but the keenness often 
dies away like an unsustained melody. He is concerned 
with images but they do not seem to me to be often success- 
ful because of his unwillingness or inability to use restraint 
—that restraint which is most often found where dis- 
tinction of style gives an artist a true command of his 
medium. 

It seems to me that a clearer understanding of that of 
which his verses are the projections would do a great deal 
toward swinging the balance of Mr. Williams’s creative 
impulse into an equilibrium which might permit something 
very fine to issue from him. Yet the state in which we 
find this poet is nothing more than we must expect of all 
our persons of talent until we provide something worth 
listening to in the way of criticism. If Mr. Williams has 
erred in paying too much attention to the adulation of his 
friends it is at least not difficult to understand why he 
preferred it to the absurd bombastic nonsense of his un- 
friendly critics. 

Raymonp Ho pen. 


Mr. Huneker’s ««Pet Author’ 


The Ghost Girl, by Edgar Saltus. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.00. 


O* the title page of the extremely rare Curious Case 
of H. Hyrtl, Esq. (1892), a weekly dreadful he 
edited, Edgar Saltus described himself as the author of 
several attempts in history, philosophy and ornamental 
literature. In the seldom seen Love and Lore (1890) he 
planted this paragraph: 


The pleasure which comes of a novel should be phys- 
ical. It should put the reader in a state of tension suffi- 
cient to cause an evocation of fancies which without that 
influence would decline to appear. . . . The first duty 
of a novelist is to irritate the reader. The second duty 
is to be able to bone the dictionary as a chef bones a 
bird. The third duty is to have emotions, and to be so 
prompt in detaining them that the reader shares their 
effect. But, paramount of all, he should let no work go 
from him that does not instill some lesson and make men, 
and women too, the better and the wiser for his prose. 
If he fail in any one of these duties, then the Exact 
Representation of the Fugitive Impression is not his to 
convey. 


The first instance names the genre, ornamental liter- 
ature, to which the novels of Edgar Saltus, including the 
posthumous Ghost Girl, belong. ‘The second states the 
aesthetic which The Ghost Girl most recently exemplifies. 
The rarity of the books containing these instances sug- 
gests the background for his career. 

For to secure. the majority of Saltus’s thirty odd books, 
one must wage a prolonged and exciting hunt in the dusty 
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twilight of second-hand book shops. And the reason is 
that Saltus was submerged in the limbo of American liter- 
ature by a period whose stenogram follows. From the fall 
of the New England school (roughly 1860) to the rise of 
the present Young America (roughly 1910) the dominant 
American literary taste was Anglo-servile and embraced 
a moralism derived from the pioneer, the puritan, the in- 
dustrialist and the Victorian, an amalgam now happily 
named genteelness. Critics of power with any interest in 
aesthetics were completely lacking. And so one giant, 
Mark Twain, was wrecked, and two others, Walt Whit- 
man and Henry James, were largely dissociated from an 
American audience and their ‘influence shunted to 
Europe. 

At its best, this period permitted only the suave selected 
realism of Howells to function freely. At its worst, it 
created a cloudy limbo into which it cast its significant 
talents—Ambrose Bierce, Stephen Crane, Lafcadio Hearn, 
William Vaughn Moody, Frank Norris, Percival Pollard 
and many others, so that much of recent criticism has been 
devoted to their extrication. Naturally, Edgar Saltus, 
who was greatly affected by French literature and whose 
philosophy came from Buddhism, Schopenhauer and the 
more learned branches of occultism, and whose attitude 
was the dandy’s, naturally Saltus too was obscured. It was 
customary for critics to lament that a man of his ability 
should have released to any other mark than the waste- 
basket his “muddy manuscripts.” 

Actually, his manuscripts glitter. He had a consum- 
mate ability to compress whole libraries of yawns into two 
hundred pages of excitement, as when he wrote his hand- 
book on atheism, The Anatomy of Negation, or his little 
compendium of pessimism, The Philosophy of Disenchant- 
ment, or his history of the ideal, The Lords of the Ghost- 
land, or his history of Rome, The Imperial Purple—the 
last considered by Arthur Symons his masterpiece. His 
erudition was wide but delightfully accessible; his pen 
was light, swift and sensuous and turned scores of 
epigrams that match with those of Wilde, who admired 
Saltus. 

In fiction he baked “ornamental literature.” First of 
all, he irritated, as witness the opening lines of The Ghost 
Girl. 
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The vivid climax to Nelly Chilton’s wedding startled 
a metropolis long since used to the startling. But the 
spectacular termination of the beauty’s marriage was 
commonplace by comparison to incidents that super- 
vened. 


Very quickly, he straps the reader into a rack of suspense— 
for he wrote “mystery” stories—but it is a suspense adorned 
with the most luxuriant flora from the dictionary, as this 


from The Ghost Girl. 


In the sarabands of lightning there was an expansive- 
ness, 2 continuity and a glory that made the black sky 
gold. A picture torn from the mythologies, the war of 
titans and of gods, I went to the roof to enjoy it. The 
lightning there was raspberry, the sky when not a gold 
field was a tent of crépe. Between was scudding lin- 
gerie, and I held my hair on as I stood, like a valkyr I 
hope, in the howling and deluvian rain. 


In teliing The Ghost Girl he detains surprises, shudders, 
herrors, tortures that are, if not provocative of deep con- 
templation, amazingly titillating. Finally, he does “instill 
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LARGE 
EDITIONS 


have been necessary to supply the 
demand for 


JURGEN 


which has been acclaimed by critics 
as one of the greatest books 
of this generation. 


4th edition Ready Oct. 3th 
5th - t 30 





7th yr = “ Nov, 10th L 


Printed without textual changes from the original plates 
and uniform with Mr. Cabell’s other books. $2.50 net 


THE GREEN 
OVERCOAT 


By Hilaire Belloc 

Professor Higginson yielded to temptation and took an- 

other man’s overcoat. What followed makes gorgeous 

reading. A really humorous detective story—with illus- 

trations by G. K. Chesterton. 

“If you want to laugh irresponsibly, hilariously. and un- 

critically, read Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘The Green Overcoat.’ 

It has the probably unique honor of being illustrated by 

G. K. Chesterton, who enters into the author’s vein with 

zest. The book is sheer comicality, but with an under- 

current of humorous satire.’"—The Outlook. 

“A mad whirl of laughable extravagances that hold the 

reader more than three hundred pages.’’"—N. Y. Times. 
$1.75 net 


VANDERDECKEN 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


*““Marked by originality, humor, adventure and love, this 
is the story of qa modern pirate. ... It is fresh and bub- 
bling with humor, one you do not forget when you finally 
put it down.’’—Boston Globe. 

“A rousing, rattling story of adventure on the sea. Mr. 
Stacpoole is at his very best in ‘Vanderdecken’ which 
will delight every lover of a superlatively satisfactory 
yarn.’’—Hartford Courant. 


“A first rate thriller and something more.’"—N. Y. 
Herald. $1.75 net 


PIRATES 


By C. Lovat Fraser 


Pirates is a book for boys of from seven to seventy! 
Every man who ever wished to be a freebooter will 


thrill to it. 


“Tilustrated by the late English illustrator, whose power 
of simple, dramatic line, and whose romantic and vivid 
imagination enhanced the value of English poetry chap- 
books of recent years and the published version of Gay’s 
“Beggar's Opera.’ The text as Mr. Fraser tells us in his 
delightful foreword, is derived from ‘The History and 
Lives of all the Most Notorious Pirates and Their Crews,’ 
a book whose fifth edition appeared in 1735. Here, with 
modernized spelling, large black face type, striking black 
and white decoration, and the illustrations above de- 
scribed, is preserved the cream of these old volumes. 
Here we have not only the life histories of the famous 
Capt. Teach, alias Blackbeard; of Major Stede-Bonnet and 
Capt. Kidd, but also of John Gow, Capts. Avery, Rack- 
ham, Spriggs, Lowe, Lowther, Anstie, Phillips, and 
Edward England. ...A thoroughly delectable volume.’’— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 2nd Printing, $2.50 net 


At all booksellers 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


A New Volume by the Dean of St. Paul's 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 


SECOND SERIES 


By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's 








Crown 8vo. $2.00 met.. Second Printing nearly ready 

“A religious pronouncement of the utmost value and importance.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“A landmark in the development of English religious thought.”— 
Observer. 


Eleventh Thousand 
BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN With maps. 8ve. 
$3.75 net. 


“A new historical work by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan is a historical 
event. His ‘British History in the Nineteenth Century’ is a clear, 
well-proportioned summary of economic, social and political changes 
in Britain, and in the associated group of peoples of which “this 


island is the centre. . . . It is the work of a scholar.”"—The Times 


(London). 


HUMAN CHARACTER 


_ By HUGH ELLIOT, Author of “Modern Science and Material- 
ism,” etc. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Entertaining Travel 
ACROSS AMERICA BY MOTOR CYCLE 


By C. K. SHEPHERD. Late Captain Royal Air Force. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. $4.00 net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE With Frontispiece in 
Colors and 17 Plates in Black-and-White. 4to. $7.00 met. 


GENERAL ASTRONOMY 


By H. SPENCER JONES, M.A., B. Sc., Chief Assistant at the 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 103 Diagrams and 24 Plates. 
B8vo. $6.00 net 

The subject matter is treated from the scientific standpoint in the 
light of modern theories. At the same time the exposition is not 
too recondite, and is such as to stimulate the general reader who is 
interested in the study of the heavens 

“The best treatise of its kind in existence.”"—The Morning Pest. 

By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., (Edin.), Reader in 


Geography in the University of Edinburgh; Secretary to the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. With Maps and Diagrams. Ninth 
Edition. 8&vo. $7.50 net. 

“A standard work which has no competitor in the English lan- 
guage.” —The Nation. 


A New Novel by Stanley Weyman 
OVINGTON’S BANK 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Author of “A Gentleman of 
France,” “Under the Red Robe,” “The Great House,” etc. Crown 
8vo. With Colored Wrapper. $1.90 net. ; 

“With ‘Ovington’s Bank’ the author offers fresh proof that his 
pen is just as ~— and as vital as ever. For it is a deeply inter- 
esting story of human passions, ambitions, hopes, desires battling 
with one another, wherein each character molds his own destiny, 
and its colorful scenes of a century ago are depicted with an au- 
thentic touch.”"—New York Times.. 


A Volume of Short Stories by a New Writer 


THE DANCING FAKIR and other Stories 


By JOHN EYTON. With 18 illustrations by L. R. Raven-Hitt. 
Crown $-vo. $2.00 net. 

“There are life and tremendous dramatic action in these stories.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 











LONGMANS’ GREEN & CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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a lesson”—and Saltus, of course, spoke‘ as an artist—by 
energizing his well planned design with a pessimistic fatal- 
ism. 
His materials were the temperamental choice of a sadist 
who experienced a furtive delight in viewing the sufferings 
of man. As far as they allow, he attains intensity. With 
materials, criticism cannot quarrel: it can only measure 
their power and estimate the artist’s success with them. 
Saltus chose those that preclude depth but permit intensity, 
and so could not go beyond a decorative surface. But 
within the limits imposed by the “Exact Representation of 
the Fugitive Impression” as sole objective, he was a 
master. 

Ghost stories as a rule pass as quickly as a cheap fiction 
fortnightly. They lack attitude, style and sophisticated 
plausibility. The Ghost Girl has them. What it purports 
to be, it admirably is. It will be regrettable if the few 
cheap faults resident in it should prevent its readers from 
nunting for older Saltus items, for he who traps The 
Truth About Tristrem Varick or Mary Magdalen will 
have a thrilling hour or two before he darkens the bed- 


lamp. 
GorHuaM B. Munson. 
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PUTNAM 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


New Books That Stand Pre-eminent 
In the Season’s Literature 


In all the brilliance of his triumph, and 
tragedy of his fall, Napoleon the Little 
lives again in this masterly narrative 


THE SECOND 
' EMPIRE 


Philip Guedalla has written a book which 
the N. Y. Tribune calls “one of the most 
brilliant and original pieces of historical 
criticism that has appeared in many 
years.” $5.00 
* e 
“STRACHEY looked always in his jour- 
nalistic work for the element of adven- 
ture and never failed to find it,” says 
the N. Y. Evening Post commenting on 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF LIVING 


J. St. Loe Strachey, distinguished editor 
and proprietor of the Spectator, has writ- 
ten a striking volume of memoirs, ful! 
of his own buoyant and engaging person- 
; ality. A volume of rare interest by a 

} man who has been intimately acquainted 
with epoch-making events throughout the past generation. $5.00 

















e& & 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


dramatic critic and good Dickensian, has combined his interests in 
a searching study of Charles Dickens as playwright, actor and 
critic. He presents a delightfully entertaining and hitherto ob- 
scure phase of Dicken’s life in 


MR. DICKENS GOES TO A 
PLAY 


Of particular interest are the famous “letters to Macready” and 
extracts from Dickens novels which have special reference to 


the stage. 
+ & & 


“A collection of poems that signals the progress of a career that 
should go very, very far,” says the Boston Transcript of 


Herbert S. Gorman’s 
THE BARCAROLE OF 
SMITH 


“It is one of those books that can not be 
laid aside—a touching, human document,” 
is Charles Hanson Towne’s opinion of 


Heywood Broun’s 
THE BOY GREW 
OLDER 


If you’re like us you will delight in this 
refreshingly individual story of a news- 
paper man and his son. $1.75 


* + 


FRANK TANNENBAUM spent a year in one penitentiary and visited 
seventy others. So he has been able to get down to brass tacks in 


it: WALL SHADOWS 


Se * 
EUGENE S. BAGGER has produced a striking book in which he pre 
sents some most interesting characters of recent history and the stormy 
events in which they have played leading parts. A series of finely etched 
portraits of particular interest in view of recent developments in South- 
eastern Europe, is 


EMINENT EUROPEANS 


The N. Y. TRIBUNE calls it a finer book tham “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street” or “The Mirrors of Washington.” 


* + 
THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s impressive work is a gift of beauty that 
offers many a day of delightful entertainment for anybody from 16 to 90. 
A narrative that relates all the wonders of science in one simple flowing 
story. It contains over 800 illustrations to picture the events you 
read about. If you have not already examined these four splendid vol- 
umes, go to any book seller for them today. There’s a treat in store 
for you. Four volumes, $4.50 each, $18.00 the set 


. GP. P. 


. 


Lewis Mumrorp has been an associate editor of the 
Dial and is a frequent contributor to the New Re- 
public and the Freeman. His Story of Utopias has 
just been issued by Boni and Liveright. 


FERDINAND ScHEVILL, who has been a teacher of modern 
history at the University of Chicago since 1892, is 
spending this year in Florence, Italy. He is the 

author of Political History of Modern Europe, Siena, 

rit The History of the Balkan Peninsula. 


J. Frep Rippy is lecturer on Hispanic American history 
at the University of Chicago, and a frequent con- 
tributor of articles on history and international re- 
lations to the Political Science Quarterly, the His- 
panic American Historical Review, and other jour- 
pals. 


Harry Ermer Barnes is professor of the history of 
thought at Clark University and a member of the 
staff of the New School for Social Research. He is 
the author of A Social History of the Western World 
and of Sociology and Political Theory, which is soon 
to be published. 


C. F. Anstey is director of the New School for Social 
Research, He was formerly professor of English in 
the University of Iowa. 


H. M. Katten is a lecturer at the New School for Social 
Research. He is the author of William James and 
Henri Bergson, The Book of Job as a Greek Trag- 
edy, Zionism and World Politics, etc. 


Epwarp AswortH Ross has been professor in sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin since 1906. He is an 
editor of the American Journal of Sociology, and the 
author of The Foundations of Sociology, Social 
Psychology, etc. 

Cart Becker has been a professor in history at Cornell 
University since 1917. His most recently published 
book is The Declaration of Independence: A Study 
in the History of Political Ideas. 

Raymonp Ho.pen has contributed book reviews and spe- 
cial articles to the New Republic and other period- 
icals. His first volume of verse, Granite and Ala- 
baster, has recently been issued by the Macmillan 
Company. 

GoruamM Munson is an occasional contributor to literary 
journals and is one of the founders of the new 
European literary review, Secession. 
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Did you know that, 
“Maya inscriptions resem- 
ble a certain sort of ela- 
borate drawing made by 
lunatics in European asy- 
lums more than any other 
old world work?” 


Did you know that, 

“There is no sort of savage 
so low as not to have a kind 
of science of cause and. ef- 


fect?” 


These above quotations are just two of the many fascinating details which Mr. Wells has chosen to surround the description 
of the various episodes in the history of man. It is unique among histories, for it unites a historian’s wealth of material with a 
novelist’s skill of style. The many beautiful and remarkable illustrations and the delightful style which Mr. Wells uses make the 
history read like a romance and dispel that schoolday horror of dull and prosy history. With two hundred illustrations. $4.00 


Eden Phillpotts repeats his success of “The Grey Room” in this mystery tale 


THE RED REDMAYNES 


by Eden Phillpotts 
First her husband, then two other relatives mysteriously disappeared,—supposedly murdered with many clues of blood stains 
but with no discovery of the bodies. Poor Jenny Pendean’s nerves were sorely tried in spite of the fact that she had two 
attentive and devoted lovers. This is a mystery story which is extremely uncanny in its development and which actually 
has a plausible solution. $2.00 


A MORE HONORABLE MAN THE CHARITY ORGANIZA- ANNE SEVERN AND THE 
by Arthur Somers Roche TION MOVEMENT IN THE FIELDINGS by May Sinclair 
“It is a film of contemporary American UNITED STATES Miss Sinclair goes to work with the sure- 


life, powerfully told with epigrammatic 


by Frank D. Watson 


ness and the delicacy of a Belgian lace- 











phrases, and with a Masterful use Of The aim of the author is to give an worker. She places all her little guide- 
English that to my mind will give Mr. interpretation of the spirit of the pins with the precision of a perfect 
Roche a high and enduring place in our movement as well as record of its past craftswoman and weaves her way 


through her projected forms with never 
$2.00 


failures and achievements. 
Probable Price $3.50 


literature."—William Johnston of The 
New York World. 


$2.00 a lost motion."—The Nation. 


An exceptionally timely book 


CONSTANTINOPLE TODAY 
The Pathfinder Survey of 

_ Constantinople 
by Clarence Richard Johnson 
A comprehensive account of this 
famous city, its historical setting and 


its civic administration. 
Probable Price $6.00 


LABOR TURNOVER 
IN INDUSTRY 


by P. F. Brissenden 
and E. Frankel 


Industrial engineers, large employers 
of labor and all students of this spe- 
cial department of economics will find 
the discussion and the many tables 
with which the volume is equipped 
well worthy of study. 


Probable Price $3.00 


MAY SINCLAIR 








For sale at all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 


64-66 Fifth Ave. New York 
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LET THESE BUSY PEOPLE SHOW YOU HOW 
TO KEEP UP WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


lr you want to know something about the big new novels that have 

appeared; if yeu are asking what new pect has arisen; what new eontro- 

versy is mo literary circles—we suggest that you read these extracts 
so 


from un 


themselves te the beok world through a weekly 


icited letters sent in by people as busy as you who have linked 


which Heary L. 


Mencken says “is the best literary magazine ever set up in America”— 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


AC ew York Evening Post 


Eprrep sy Henry Serpe, Cansy 


“T regard The Literary Review as 
by far the ablest in this country and 
also in advance of any critical pe- 
riedical ever-seas for wide range of 
information, for brilliant, penetra- 
tive comment ‘and for quintessential 
entertainment.” 


“I wish I could tell you what you 
mean to me. I am a busy young 
housewife and the mother ef two 
very lively you children, and I 
have pitifully little time te read. 
I was beginning to be appalled at 
the thought that I weuld have to 
become a back number as far as 
any knowledge of medern literature 
Was cencerned—when you came to 
the rescue. You have filled a defi- 
nite and crying need in my life, 
and I couldn't get aleng a week 
witheut you.” 


“I mean te suggest to my study 
club that The Literary Review be 
made a part ef each week's pro- 
gramme; that the club take out the 
subscription.” 


“Having a large correspondence, 
I frequently quote from The Lit- 
erary Review, besides calling atten- 
tien to many boek reviews and giv- 
ing lists of fiction from it.” 

“I wish te tell yeu how much 
The Literary Review means to us. 
Your editorial standards are of the 
highest. Not the least precious to 
me is the sense of goed-fellewship 
which seems to radiate from every 
page of. your paper. I think ef 
yeur staff as of a very happy and 
congenial family, united in a cam- 
paign for good literature.” 

“I have felt your scientific and 
ether non-fiction reviews te be e~- 
ceedingly just.” 

“You seem like a man—a real 
man—standing in a flood—nething 
at all likely to swamp you, hew- 
ever—heolding up eternal standards 
of truth and justice.” 

“You are making The Literary 
Review a great institution.” 

W. Dawson Johnston, Librarian, 
The American Library in Paris, Inc. 


In addition to its editorials, essays, poems, and reviews, The 
Literary Review, through May Lamberton Becker’s Department, 
“The Reader’s Guide,” renders a special service to subscribers 
by answering individual requests for reading lists, club pro- 
grammes, etc. The annual subscription price is $2.50. A five 
months’ intreductory subscription may be obtained for $1. 


Send the coupen now. 


-——_—— eee ee ee ee ee rs ee ee ee ey ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


I enclose $2.50 


MOMS ccccccscvecvesesesebcdececoees 


Bill me for $2.50 


Uf you desire a five months’ eubscription send $1.00) 
Norm: Add $1 to the annual subscription price of $2.50 (sending $3.50 In all) and we 


will send you The Literary Review's 


three-volume set ef Booth Tarkington's 


works, including Monsieur Beaucaire, The Two Van Revels, In the Arena, The Beautiful 
Owa People. 


Lady, and His 


NR-i1-22 
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MR. LLOYD 


GEORGE 


E. T. Raymond 


A brilliant and unsparing portrait 
by the author of “Uncensored 
Celebrities.” $3.00 


PERFECT 


BEHAVIOR 


Donald Ogden Stewart 
A-parody outline of Etiquette by 
the author of “A Parody Outline 
ef History.” $1.50 


ASQUITH: 


An Auteblegraphy- Vels. 111 and iV 


Unsparing revelations of the war 
years. $6.00 


THE JUDGE 
Rebecca West 


“The clear unmistakable light ef 
genius."—New Yerk Times. $2.66 


~ 


THE THREE 
LOVERS 


Frank Swinnerton 
A sister novel te “Nocturne” and 


LILIAN 
By Arnold Bennett 
A novel of the girl born to charm, 


not to typewrite. Delightful as 
“Mr. Prohack.” $2.00 














THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We have 1,000,000 (second hand and 
mew) in stock. All subjects. On approval. 
Also RARE BOOKS. Catalog free. Com- 
missions executed. FOYLES, 121 Charing 
Cross Road, London, Eng. 


























=o 
Whatever book you want 


has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 


New books, direct from the press; fine beoks in 
rare bindings; standard authers in sets; rare books 


in single copies. 


Latest beeks of fictien. Subscriptiens to maga- 


zines and periodicals. 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 
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**A human problem of 
terrific proportions’ ’— 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Vil 











is Carl Sandburg’s description of the Negro question in the United States. This race problem, so 
vast, so little understood, so difficult to handle, is analyzed in al! its phases by seven white men 


and six Negroes in 


The Negro in Chicago 
. A Study of Race Relations and a Race Riot 


Every American should read what these men, acting 
at the suggestion of Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illi- 
nois, learned in three years of investigation about the 
status of the Negro in the North. The 672-page story of 
their work with the 59 recommendations that they make 
for the avoidance of race difficulties, will give the reader 
such a detailed picture of the Negro problem as only a 
few interested persons have previously been able to see. 


This significant volume is being widely discussed. The 
Chicago Daily News said of it: “Probably the biggest 
assemblage of facts of its kind ever collected with refer- 


ence to the relations of whites and Negroes living in 
cities.” The New York Times said: “Such reports sug- 
gest that we are really making an advance.” 


Mr. A. L. Jackson wrote in the Chicago Defender: 
“This report ought to give heart to those who believe 
that the surest way out is in the speedy getting together 
of white people and ourselves with a determination to 
face facts and exchange ideas while we work out a com- 
mon destiny.” And Mr. Bruno Lasker in the Survey 
Graphic calls it “A magnificent instrument of enlighten- 
ment.” 





Ask your bookdealer for this velume by 


THE CHICAGO COMMISSION ON RACE RELATIONS 
672 pages, fully illustrated, $6.00 net 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5805 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 

















‘New Books for New Republic Readers 





RHYMES OF EARLY JUNGLE FOLK 
By Mary E. Marcy 
An Outline of Pre-History for the Young Folks; contains 


seventy-one exquisite wood cuts by Wharton H. Esherick; 
a beautiful Christmas gift. Cloth, $2.00 


RAILROAD MELONS, RATES AND WAGES 
By Charles Edward Russell 


A handbook of railroad information, showing vividly, 
forcibly and with unbreakable evidence that fraudulent 
over-capitalization, due to the railroad melons cut by 
financiers, is the one big obstacle to decent wages and 


reasonable rates on the railroads of the United States. 
Cloth, $2.00 


IMPERIAL WASHINGTON: The Story of American 


Public Life from 1870 to 1920 
By R. F. Pettigrew, formerly U. S. 
Senator from South Dakota 

















“It is a great book.”—Lenin. Cloth, $1.25 

THE GRIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA 
OF THE S@UL 

By Paul Lafargue 


A newly-translated posthumous work by a writer at 
once scientific in his research and charming in his style. 
Cloth, 60 cents 





At bookstores. or by insured mail on’ receipt_of price 














CHARLES H. KERR & ?COMPANY 


349 East Ohio Street CHICAGO 

















DISENCHANTMENT 


By C. E. Montague 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY says: 


“A spiritual history of the War; a penctrating, intellec- 


tual, wise, sober and compassionate study. One of the 
most witty of contemporary writings. The deity of 
prose moves in it. One of the noblest passages of poli- 


tical writing we know, one of the most clearly and beau- 
tifully moving exhibitions of honest thinking.” 

New York Herald 
“We have vision of Disenchantment selling as well as 
H. G. Wells, quoted, sermonized, becoming the fashion- 
able topic of the season. The first book we have seen 
that tells truth about the War, tells it beautifully, with 
@ power and humor and tenderness that are pa!pable on 
every page. If we tried to tell you how deeply moving 
and true we found Disenchantment, you might be 


alarmed.” 
New York Evening Post 


HAMILTON GIBBS says: 

“Perfect expression of the mental attitude of an intelli- 
gent man in the ‘time of imbecility and immorality.’ 
Mellow with learning, subtle, whimsical, and beauti- 


fully balanced.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


G. ELLIS PORTER says: 

“More than the greatest book about the War. A com- 
mentary on all wars. Its magnificent English prose 
o'er-tops any now being written for beauty, for pungency, 


for calm reserve.” Baltimore Evening Sun 
$2.00 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 
By Oliver M. Sayler 


Full interpretation of the dramatic trend and persona- 
lities of “the most vital stage anywhere produced in a 
century,” as Norman Hapgood calls it in his introduc- 
tion, including explanation of the coming Moscow Art 
Theatre and the Chauve-Souris. Over 60 illustratiens, 
some in full color. $3.00 


Publishers BRENTANOS New York 
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Books of Lasting Interest 


and Value 





AMERICANS BY 
CHOICE 


By J. P. GAVIT 
“A wholly original contribution to 
an understanding of the factors in the 


making of Americans.” Editorial in 
the New York Times. $2.50 


NAPOLEON: From 
the Tuileries to St, Helena 


By LOUIS ETIENNE ST. DENIS 


The author of this amazing and 
hitherto unpublished human record was 
Napoleon's closest personal attendant 
from the peaceful days at Versailles to 
the end at St. Helena. 


FROM SEVEN TO 
SEVENTY 


By EDWARD SIMMONS 


A famous artist’s delightful reminis- 
cences that run the gamut of acquaint- 
ances and experience. $4.00 


ANINTRODUCTION 
TO ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

By DR. N. S. B, GRAS 


“A highly original and commendably 
synthetic survey of economic ort 
ment.” Boston Transcript. 


THE MAN WHO 
KNEW Too MUCH 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
The most thrilling detective stories 
since Sherlock Holmes and Craig Ken- 
nedy—a criminal hunter in high circles 
who always got his quarry but never 
brought them to justice because “he 
knew too much.” $2.00 


THE BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


By HAMLIN GARLAND and 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Hamlin Garland’s stories here are 
both humorous and dramatic, with all 
the value of sketches from life. Fred- 
eric Remington’s pictures, many of 
them in color, are not so much illustra- 
tions of the text as an independent and 
parallel interpretation. $5.00 


THE KAISER’S 
MEMOIRS 


“Will be read all over the world even to its 
remotest corners—it is not everyday that an ex- 
Emperor writes his ‘apologia for his part in the 
most tremendous events in history—and it will 
be read with absorbed interest, commented upon 
lavishly, used as fuel for hot controversy last- 
ing far into the years that follow.” T. R. 
Ybarra, translator of the Kaiser's Memoirs. 

$3.50 


THE MIND IN 
THE MAKING 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


H. G. Wells said that after reading this book 
he had “the sense of having crossed a ridge 
and come into a new land of understanding. 
For me, I think James Harvey Robinson is go- 
ing to be almost as important as was Huxley 
in my adolescence and William James in later 
years. ... This is a cardinal book.” It is on 
all lists of best sellers. The Mind in the Mak- 
ing offers you a chance to bring your mind up 
to date. $2.50 


Some Selected F rction 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By MARGARET DELAND 


The most discussed novel of the year. ... 
“These people live. They are revealed emo- 
tionally. e feel them.” St. Paul Daily 
News. $2.00 


HER UNWELCOME 
HUSBAND 


By W. L. GEORGE 


“A fascinating tale, sardonic in humor, in- 
tensely human.” Philadelphia Record. $2.00 


Gorgeous Gift Books 


HOWARD PYLE'S 
BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN SPIRIT 
Text by FRANCIS J. DOWD 


A picture history by the greatest American illus- 
trator. One hundred and fifty full page illustrations, 
twenty-two in full color, with narrative captions em- 
bellished by decroative cuts. Wood engravings for 
over a hundred of these have been treasured in the 
Harper vaults for the last quarter of a century. 

$6.00 


HISTORY OF 
ART 


Ry ELIE FAURE 


“In my opinion, before Elie Faure, 
the history of art was never written.” 
Octave Betert in the Nantes Mondain. 
Volume I, “Ancient Art’ .00 
Volume II, “Mediaeval Art” 7.50 

In preparation Volume III, “Renais- 
rey! Art,” and Volume Iv; “Modern 
”, mad 


NIGHTS AND DAYS 
ON THE GYPSY 
TRAIL 
By IRVING BROWN 

“The gl and of the 
Mag gh Ih 


makes a brilliant, effervescing mix- 
ture.” New York Herald. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By ROBERT C. GIVLER 


“Easy and abundant anecdotes illus- 
trating the laws and principles of ty? 
chology.” The Boston Herald. $3.00 


CHEMISTRY 


By HIPPOLYTE GRUENER 


For the home and the office, as well 
as the student. The emphasis is on 
fundamental pprinciples interestingly 
told. $3. 00 





SOME 
DISTIN GUISHED 
AMERICANS 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


“No one, it seems to us, can tell a 
story with such a convincing air of 
perfect candor as Mr. O'Higgins. We 
like these and find them excellent 
reading.” N. P. D., New York Globe. 

$2.00 


HOWARD PYLE'S 
BOOK OF 
PIRATES | 


With seventeen full color illustra- 
tions and twenty-four in black and 
white. 

N. Y¥. Evening Post: “No one be- 
fore or since has succeeded in portray- 
ing the sea rovers with his convincing 
spirit.” The Independent: “The book 
of books for a gift. . . . These are real 
pirates described by -~ skillful writer 
and pictured by a great artist.” $6.00 








HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 


NEW YORK CITY 











